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THE MARCH OF THE NEWS 
IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Still operating at a considerable loss Uncle 
Sam’s business is making progress toward a bal- 
anced budget, according to a report made last 
week to the stockholders, the American people, 
by the general manager, President Roosevelt. 


A loss of two and a half billion, including an 
additional half billion dollar appropriation for 
relief to be asked of the next Congress, is esti- 
mated for the current fiscal year as compared 
with an average loss of four billion dollars for 
each of the preceding three years. For the 
President’s*statement on the revised budget see 
article on Page Thirteen. 


Of less importance to the nation but of more 
general interest was the dramatic and friendly 
meeting at Des Moines, Iowa, on Thursday of 
Democratic and Republican candidates for the 
Presidency. For details of this unusual hap- 
pening, see “The President’s Week” on Page 
Four. 


Few American Presidents have visited as 
many States of the Union during their terms in 
office as hag President Roosevelt. But a Presi- 
dent’s traveling presents many difficult prob- 
lems itself, as is told in an interesting special 
article on Page Five. 


ON THE POLITICAL FRONT 
Politics was adjourned, outwardly at least, 
when Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Landon met last 
week but no truce prevailed among their sup- 
porters as the Presidential campaign swung in- 
to its next to last month. See the “Ralitical 
Week” on Page Six. 


On the eve of labor’s great ansuia: | oliday the 
first serious cleavage in fifty years splits asunder 
the workers’ organized forces—craft unions 
versus industrial unions. This split comes 
at a time when organized labor is approaching 
the peak of its former numerical strength (see 
pictogram and article elsewhere on this page). 
Article explaining the rift and its probable con- 
sequences on Page Eleven. 


Nearly forty years ago the United States be- 
came involved in a war with Spain over the 
sinking of an American battleship. The at- 
tempted bombing of another American warship 
in Spanish waters last week presaged the early 
withdrawal of all United States vessels to pres- 
ent possible involvement in another conflict. 
See “The Tide of World Affairs” on Page 


Seven. 


WHAT'S AHEAD FOR CONGRESS 

In less than four months from now Congress 
will again be in session. Many citizens will be 
affected by congressional action—or failure to 
act—on 16 other laws which will expire next 
year unless Congress votes to continue them. 
See article on Page Three. 

Business in the United States continues on 
the upgrade. See “The Trend of American 
Business” on Page Ten and “The Finance 
Week” on Page Twelve. 


The last Congress enacted so-called Security 
legislation designed to protect citizens against 
unemployment and possibly poverty in old age. 
The beginning of the second year of the federal 
legislation finds many States with cooperating 


laws. See article on Page Seven. 


A WORLD PEACE CONFERENCE? 

When a New York newspaper printed an arti- 
cle recently to the effect that President Roose- 
velt, if reelected, would propose a world peace 
conference to be attended by the heads of lead- 
ing nations of the world, spokesmen for the 
President were quick to deny that Mr. Roosevelt 
had any such meeting in mind. But the news- 
paper editors of the nation took the suggestion 
seriously and the subject was discussed gen- 
erally in editorial articles. See “What the 
Press of the Nation Thinks About What the 
Government is Doing” on Page Eight. 


The President’s inspection trip into the 
drought regions of the Great Plains area fo- 
cused public attention on prospective federal- 
State cooperation for rehabilitation of the 
drought-stricken region. But another event 
last week may prove to be of at least equal im- 
portance to another of the nation’s great farm 
regions—the successful test of the mechanical 
cotton picker. Article on Page Eleven. 


Then, an article entitled “In Defense of Lib- 
eralism” by President Harold W. Dodds of 
Princeton University, offers an assay of Jiberal- 
ism’s contributions to the upbuilding of democ- 
racy and its potentialities as a continuing bul- 
wark against fascism and communism. Page 
Fourteen. 
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Organized Labor Gaining in Membership: 
Rapid Rise Brings Former Peak in Sight 


bor is rapidly rising toward the all-time 
peak reached in 1920. 

The pictogram above illustrates the long drop 
in membership of the leading group of organized 
employes, the American Federation of Labor, 
until it reached its low point in 1933. Then it 
shows an abrupt rise to an estimated figure of 
approximately 3,400,000 in 1936. 

The low point in 1933, when 2,140,000 were 
reported as members, carried the Federation 
back to the days of 1916, the last year when as 
small a figure was reported. 

Then in two years, membership rose by 50 
per cent, topping 3,000,000 in 1935. The best 
conservative estimates show that another 400,- 
000 have been added in the past year, bringing 
membership today to a little more than a half 
million below the all-time high in 1920. This 
makes the total about 3,400,000. 

The official membership of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor is published only once a year, 
at the time of the annual convention, which 
usually meets in October. This year, however, 
it will be held in November. 


WHY ESTIMATES VARY 

The figures above refer to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor only. They show the trend 
for all organized labor, but they do not give a 
full picture of organized labor’s numerical 
strength. That may be arrived at, within 
reasonable limits of accuracy, by considering 
these three chief reasons why the Federation’s 
figures are regarded as understatements. 

These reasons are: 

First, the Federation’s membership list is for 
paid and reported members. Payment to the 
Federation by constituent unions and votes in 
the convention depend on the number of mem- 
bers reported by these unions. Studies have 
shown that some unions report fewer members 
than they actually have, while other unions an- 
nounce more members than they have. A re- 
port of this practice made by the Twentieth 
Century Fund concluded that in 1934 the Fed- 


Tre numerical strength of organized la- 4 eration’s membership had been understated by + 


about 1,000,000. 

The second reason for revising upward the 
numerical strength of organized labor is that 
many unions are not affiliated with the Federa- 
tion. Only a limited number of them report 
membership regularly. The four railroad 
brotherhoods alone, however, which fall within 
this group not affiliated with the Federation, 
account for about 340,000 members. The study 
referred to above estimated the total in the in- 
dependent group at 750,000 two years ago. A 
figure of 800,000 today would probably be con- 
servative. 

RANKS OF THE UNORGANIZED 

Finally, none of these figures take into ac- 
count the so-called company unions. These un- 
ions ordinarily are confined to individual plants 
and have no central organization. An inquiry 
into their membership was made a little over a 
year ago by the National Industrial Conference 

3oard. Its survey resulted in an estimate of 
1,700,000 members of these unions. Today the 
plants having this type of labor organization 
are employing substantially larger numbers of 
people, and usually all employes belong to the 
company unions. So 2,000,000 would probably 
be an underestimate as of 1936. The Twentieth 
Century Fund counts them as 2,500,000. 

When all these figures are added together, 
they produce these results, after elimination of 
about 200,000 for Canadian members of inter- 
national unions: 

Total in workers’ organizations—5,100,000. 

Total in “company unions”—2,500,000. 

Grand total—7,600,000. 

This figure applies to the organized workers. 
The other part of the labor picture is made up 
of the unorganized. How many are they? 

The answer to this question depends largely 
on definition. If every person gainfully occu- 
pied, apart from employers, managers and 
those in business or professional occupations for 
themselves, is counted as a possible candidate 
for organization, the total would run perhaps 


| as high as 35 million. 
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But there are large groups which should be 
excluded from this total on the ground that or- 
ganization among them is impracticable. Those 
employed in domestic service afford an example. 

If this and similar groups are counted out, 
an outside figure is arrived at between 25 and 
30 million persons who are eligible for member- 
ship in labor organizations. About 7,600,000 
already belong. 

This means that the unorganized number be- 
tween 17,500,000 and 22,500,000 persons. 

This is the situation in 1936, a year which 
bids fair to mark a turning point in the attitude 
of labor leaders toward the unorganized. 

Unionization in America has grown up 
among skilled workers. The onward march of 
mechanization and machine labor has forced 
compromises and induced the old line crafts to 
accept machine operatives whose work bears 
little similarity to the earlier skills. 

SKILLED VS. UNSKILLED 

But despite these modifications, the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor has remained predom- 
inantly a group of craft unions. The possibil- 
ity of embracing the growing army of unskilled 
or only slightly skilled employes has awakened 
little aggressive enthusiasm. 

The reason that 1936 is a year of significance 
in organization policy is this: Two days be- 
fore Labor Day, about one-third of the mem- 
bership of the American Federation of Labor 
was suspended because its leaders chose to cast 
off inhibitions against mass organization and 
to seek enrollment of all workers in mass pro- 
duction industries, whether skilled or unskilled. 

This move was stigmatized as revolt by the 
officials of the Federation. Hence the suspen- 
sion of ten large unions, with membership of 
about 1,200,000. 

This dissentient group of the Federation, 
known as the Committee for Industrial Organ- 
ization, is concentrating on a drive to organize 
the unorganized, first in the steel and steel 
processing industries and then in a widening 
sweep to take in automobile, cement, aluminum 
and other divisions of production. 


+ 
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A LOOK AHEAD — FUTURE TRENDS 


gram by President and his advisers will 

be first order of business when former 

settles down to work again at White House 

this week after his inspection trip through 
Great Plains drought area. 


Siren » of drought-rehabilitation pro- 


Announcement of long range plan for re- 
habilitation is likely to be deferred until after 
election. As finally determined upon, it is un- 
likely that any wholesale migration of inhabi- 
tants of drought areas will be provided for in 
the program. Meanwhile the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration will expedite that part of its sub- 
marginal land buying program already authors 
ized. 

MORE MONEY FOR RELIEF 


No change is to be looked for soon in the 
government's policy of spending liberally for 
work and drought relief. Even if continuing 
this policy should entail larger expenditures 
next fall and winter than now expected, Presi- 
dent believes it will not be necessary to ask 
Congress for more than half a billion dollars 
additional to carry on relief to end of current 
fiscal year. 


Funds already provided for other purposes 
will be used. Funds which were earmarked for 
Resettlement Administration projects already 
have been diverted to drought relief. Another 
place where needed money could be obtained is 
the unused part of the Public Works fund. 


Speed with which private construction is 
picking up will affect materially government 
emphasis on housing projects. Present accel- 
erating trend of building will ease pressure for 
Federal program which is meeting increasing 
opposition from real estate interests. 


Government economists are looking for a 
scarcity of supply in a number of industries this 
fall as consumer demand continues to rise. 
Among the fields in which they expect manufac- 
turers will be hard pressed to meet demands are 
automobiles, textile, steel, machine tools and 


[Continued on Page 3, Column I. 
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GUARDIAN OF AGED 
Henry P. Seidemann, appointed to the post of Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Federal Old-Age Benefits 
of the Social Security Board, following the resigna- 
tion of Murray W. Latimer, as the result of pressure 
of duties in the latter’s capacity as Chairman of the 
Railroad Retirement Board. As Director, Mr. Seide- 
mann will supervise a program estimated to cover 
some 26,000,000 workers. 





A Mid-Western Drama: 
When Rivals Meet 


Almost without historic parallel is the 
face-to-face meeting, in the midst of 
a bitter national election campaign, of 
the two chief rival contenders for the 
presidential office. 


In common counsel on drought problems Gov- 
ernor Landon joins the President and Governors 
and Senators of seven Midwest State at Des Moines. 
Politics are forgotten—or at least invisibly sub- 
merged—as the two rivals for highest office in the 
land exchange bantering pleasantries and discuss 
their relative prowess in angling—for fish, not 
votes 

State by State, in sessions not open to press and 
public, the President took up drought-remedy rec- 
ommendations presented by delegations from 
Missouri, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin. In an hour’s conference 
Governor Landon’s Kansas delegation urged crea- 
tion of more water-storage ponds as an immediate 
remedy and development of watersheds of the 
Arkansas and Kansas rivers by dam-building, at 
cooperative State and Federal expense, to create 
larger storage reservoirs. 

The Des Moines meeting, preceded by street 
crowds’ noisy acclaim for both candidates, culmi- 
nated the President’s extensive drought inspection 
tour. Not since an accidental Taft-Bryan meeting 
in 1908, according to campaign historians, have 
rival presidential nominees thus met each other in 
midstride of a national election canvass. (“The 
President’s Week,” page 4.) 





Spanish Bombs 


And Diplomatic Echoes 


Airplane - dropped bombs, plopping 
ominously near the destroyer “Kane” 
off the coast of Spain, have their 
prompt echoing detonations in diplo- 
matic channels. 


To both the Spanish Government and rebel au- 
thorities go sharp protests from our State Depart- 
ment, demanding fixation of blame and assurances 
against repetition of such incidents but offering 
the loophole suggestion that the attack must have 
been due to attackers’ mistake in identification ¢* 
the “Kane’s” nationality. 

Back come replies from both Spanish Govern- 
ment and rebel headquarters denying official knowl- 
edge of the incident and asserting that all airmen 
have been under orders to guard against assaults 
on neutrals. Further investigation is promised. 

Only American battleship in Spanish waters, the 
“Oklahoma,” has been ordered home, to be fol- 
lowed by our other naval craft there—a cruiser, 
two destroyers and a Coast Guard cutter—as soon 
as remaining Americans can be evacuated. 

They are urged to hasten their departure, warned 
that the American embassy at Madrid may close 
and cannot be responsible for nationals who dis- 
regard admonitions to leave the trouble area. 

Though officially asserting America’s traditional 
“freedom of the sea” doctrine in response to Span- 
ish Government appeals to respect orders closing 
rebel ports, moral pressure is exerted by the 
Administration to discourage American  ship- 
ping from entering the war zone. Shipping lines 
indebted to the Government are asked by the Ship- 
ping Board to refrain from accepting shipments 
billed to danger ports. 

Meanwhile, as outgrowth of earlier European 
troubles, Attorney General Homer Cummings orders 
investigation and prosecution of alleged violations 
by four steamship companies of the 1935 neutrality 
law banning arms shipments to belligerents. “Tide 
of World Affairs,” page 7.) 


Keeping Old Ships 
As Part of Naval Race 


On goes the accelerated naval prepar- 
edness race. In addition to augmented 
building programs, the three leading 
naval powers move to match each 
other in decisions not to retire obso- 
lescent warships as contemplated by 
the 1930 London naval treaty. 


This treaty, though it expires at the end of this 
year, is taken as the standard of “treaty strength” 
to which the Roosevelt Administration contem- 
plates building up our Navy by 1940. 

In July Great Britain invoked the escalator clause 
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of the treaty with announcement she will retain 
40,000 tons of destroyers that otherwise would have 
been put out of commission. New French and Italian 
construction is assigned by the British Government 
as reasons for this step. 

The United States counters with a note announc- 
ing it too will retain 40,000 tons of destroyers that 
otherwise would have been decommissioned as over 
the treaty age limit. 

Japan follows the American notification by an- 
nouncing she will retain not only 11,059 tons of de- 
stroyers above the treaty limit but 15,598 tons of 
over-age submarines as well. 

Naval authorities are reported as questioning 
whether this action, upsetting the submarine ratio 
of the powers, is in accord with the treaty. 





The Federal Money-bag: 
Outlook For Spending 


On heels of its “no new taxes” prom- 
ise, Administration offers a revised 
budget estimate for the 1937 fiscal 
year, showing larger revenues and 
signs of retrenchment from the heavy 
spending program. 

Excess of Government expenditures over receipts 
will total $2,096,000,000, the President predicts, in- 
stead of the three-million-dollar deficit that was 
expected when the original budget estimate was 
made last January. The deficit figure does not 
take into account relief needs, which Mr. Roose- 
velt thinks will be less than a half billion. 

Ascribed reasons for Presidential optimism as to 
the fiscal outlook: 

(1) More fertility in tax revenue sources due to 
business improvement. 

(2) Repayments to Federal lending agencies, cut- 
ting previous estimates of recovery and relief 
spending. 

(3) Treasury decision to use over a billion dol- 
lars of its working cash balance for current needs, 
thereby reducing amounts of “new money” to be 
required during the year. 





As the bond market spurts in response to prom- 
ises of reduced Government borrowing, Republi- 
cans lose no time in accusing the Administration 
of fis¢éal “juggling.” Relief expenditures, they 
charge, probably will aggregate a billion dollars in- 
stead of. less than a half billion. 

Sept. 15 borrowing of $400,000,000 of new money— 
more than half the $750,000,000 estimated by the 
President as the total cash borrowing for this fiscal 
year—is announced by Treasury Secretary Morgen- 
thau. Sept. 15 quarterly financing operations also 
will include, he states, refunding $514,066,000 of 
115 per cent Series D-1936 Treasury notes, to holders 
of which other securities will be offered in ex- 
change. (“Executive Bookkeeping,” page 13.) 
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A Business Formula 
For Government 


Business, as represented by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, issues its platform, calling for 
greater freedom for private initiative, 
less Government interference. The 
statement of principles has been ap- 
proved by the Chamber’s 1,400 local 
groups. 


Federal control of production in private enterprise 
is indefensible and against public interest, and 
Government competition with private industry is 
hurtful, asserts the Chamber’s platform. 

It advocates Government sanction for rules of 
fair competition formulated by each industry. It 
opposes efforts to curb judicial review by the 
courts. It demands reduction of Government ex- 
penses because of tax threats to business progress 
and reemployment. 

On currency and banking, the statement of prin- 
ciples advocates steps to restabilize world currencies. 
It decries measures tending toward inflation. It op- 
poses efforts for undue centralization of power over 
reserves and commercial banking. 

A protective tariff, with flexible provisions, is ap- 








THE WORLD'S POWER 
Meeting in conference, engineers and power experts 
from the four corners of the world assemble in 
Washington to coordinate views and exchange ideas 
on comtemporary problems. Left to right, Morris L. 
Cooke, REA Administrator and Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Third World Power 
Conference, T. H. Hogg of the Hydro Electric 

Power Commission, Ontario. 


+ 





proved. Artificial restrictions on agricultural prod- 
ucts that figure in world trade are opposed. 

Business has a responsibility, the Chamber asserts, 
to help provide economic security to the individual. 
And Government’s duty is to maintain equal oppor- 
tunity for all. But economic security cannot be 
achieved by legislative fiat, the Chamber warns, and 
Government attempts to reduce the whole problem 
to legislative formulae postpone actual solutions by 
increasing difficulties in the way of business assum- 
ing its own obligations. 





Relief and Unemployment: 
Plans in the Offing 


The push continues to reduce the 
army of the jobless which, according 
to American Federation of Labor fig- 
ures, stood at 11,250,000 for July. 


Increasing absorption of workers by industry is 
reported by the United States Employment service. 
The Employment Service is making progress with 
its $1,500,000 survey to recheck WPA rolls, with a 
view especially to listing workers with occupa- 
tional talents developed during WPA service that 
might help qualify them for private jobs. 

Rains in the West have sharply cut job relief 
demands there, WPA officials report. But Adminis- 
trator Hopkins says most of the 118,172 now on WPA 
rolls in the Great Plains States will have to be 
taken care of over the Winter. WPA drought re- 
lief now costs $5,000,000 a month. 

Meanwhile crescendoing charges of “politics in 
relief” rise from Republican sources, with allega- 
tions of coercion of WPA workers to change their 
registration to Democratic in Pennsylvania and 
other States. 

To facilitate WPA voting, Washington headquar- 
ters issues a ruling that all relief workers be given 
time off to vote, without being docked in pay for 
time lost. The ruling is strictly non-political, WPA 
officials maintain. The estimated number of voters 
on relief is 2,400,000. 

Along with rebuttals of Republican charges goes 
removal in Illinois of two WPA directors who 
threatened discharge of WPA workers found wear- 
ing Landon sunflower badges. 

WPA workers’ attempt to force the Government 
to give them vacations with pay fails as the U. S. 
District court in New York City dismisses on a 
technicality a suit brought against Harry L. Hopkins 
and others. The court holds papers in the suit 
were improperly served on Mr. Hopkins. Official 
threat is made that all WPA projects in Burling- 
ton County, N. J., will be suspended unless 200 strik- 
ing WPA workers give up their alleged campaign of 
violence against others who chose to remain at 
work Strike demands were for a wage increase 
from 45 to 50 cents per hour. 
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that the slash in the Resettlement 
Administration’s personnel and 


WORD IS BEING PASSED * testing the validity of the Public + 
Utility Act in the courts. 


(serial) numbers 


* * * 


awarding of benefit account * which the Bureau of Agricultural 
in connection 
with the Federal Old-Age Benefit 


Economics now offers for the 
farmer. 





curtailment of projects is the pre- 
lude to absorption of most of that 
agency’s work into other bureaus. 


x * * 


IT IS NOT GENERALLY 
KNOWN disagreement exists be- 
tween Treasury officers over the 
proper accounting methods to be 
used in regard to repayments 
made on Federal loans, one group 
arguing that the daily Treasury 
statement should more clearly in- 
dicate the use to which repay- 
ments are put. 


x * * 


SECURITIES AND EX- 
CHANGE COMMISSION “high- 
er-ups” are puzzling over the 
proper steps to take against one 
of the biggest New York Stock 
Exchange firms which is said to 
have violated provisions of the 
Securities acts. Certain SEC offi- 
cials believe. it would be unwise 
to take any action now which 
would have an adverse effect on 
the market. 


x x 


THOSE IN THE INSIDE are 
saying several large public utility 
holding companies will soon reg- 
ister with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission and give up 





SOURCES close to the White 
House hint the President is pay- 
ing some heed to suggestions that 
he try to attend the opening ses- 
sion of the Pan American Confer- 
ence at Buenos Aires on Decem- 
ber 1. 


* * x 


PRESSURE is once more being 
brought to bear on the Federal 
Reserve Board to reduce the mar- 
gin rates on stock purchases, al- 
though insiders think the govern- 
ors will take no steps in that di- 
rection. 


* * xX 


FEDERAL FINANCIAL offi- 
cials, remembering the lukewarm 
reception given to recent Com- 
modity Credit bond offering, did 
not risk sending the Home Own- 
ers Loan Corporation into the 
market for new funds, because of 
the agency’s high rate of delin- 
quent payments. Upshot is that 
Treasury has decided to take care 
of HOLC’s needs. 


is 
FEAR in some quarters that 
there might be political repercus- 
sions will delay until after elec- 
tion the Social Security Board's 





plan of the Social Security Act. a 


* * * 


ALTHOUGH the revised budget 
contains no appropriation for con- 
tinuing the construction of dams 
by the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, Chairman Arthur E. Morgan 
has been given to understand that 
the necessary money will be avail- 
able from Public Works funds. 
Should these fail, the TVA has 
the power to sell its own bonds. 


*x* * * 


A CONFIDENTIAL study made 
by eminent Governmental 
economist, contrasting recovery 
in this country and in the rest of 
the world, shows that progress in 
the United States has been slower 
than in most other nations. The 
study shows that world recovery 
started in 1932. 


an 


* * * 


A MOVE quietly is being made 
by Commerce Department of- 
ficials to obtain authorization for 
a new division to measure the 
monthly flow of goods from fac- 
tory to consumer. Sponsors of the 
idea claim that the division could 
be set up to perform somewhat 
the same service for business 





TWO GOVERNMENT agencies 
have gathered authoritative data 
for estimating the number of un- 
employed, but have withheld of- 
ficial release. One agency has con- 
sidered releasing the figures, but 
has withheld them on the grounds 
that they should be further sub- 
stantiated. 


* * * 


CROP INSURANCE plans, De- 
partment of Agriculture experts 
say privately, are suffering from 
too much publicity rather than 
too little. They fear that inter- 
est aroused in the plan may lead 
to Congressional action which 
would preclude the experimental 
approach to the problem which 
their studies indicate may be nec- 
essary. 


x * x 


DELAY in the appointment of 
the board to administer the new 
merchant marine act may hold up 

“-cement of the “.w. The act 
sets Oct. 1 as the deadline when 
the shipping lines must file ap- 
plications for new subsidies, and 
without actior b. 


the --aritime 


board ship operators !ack a basis 
» which to do their figuring. 
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—Underwood & Underwood 
TOWARDS EFFICIENT EMPLOYES 
John H. Fahey, Chairman of the Home Owners 
Loan Corporation, one of the largest of alphabet 
agencies still outside the Civil Service classified sys- 
tem, is ordered by President Roosevelt to work out 
a program with the Civil Service Commission 
whereby merit principles will be introduced into the 

personnel of the HOLC. 


The Cash Flood Slackens 


On Recovery Projects 
“Pump-priming” has_ passed its 
prime. There are continuihg signs 
of diminution of Government cash 


cataracts poured into the recovery 

pump. 

One evidence is PWA project curtailment. 
Though Congress empowered the President to put 
another $350,000,000 into PWA loans and grants to 
States and localities, no drafts have been made on 
the fund. Mr. Roosevelt is represented as holding 
that heavy industries, which mainly benefited from 
PWA work, now are in a position to go along on 
their own. 

Improved business conditions are cited as cause 
for slackened outlays in some other quarters. 
Credit demands on RFC and FCA are receding. 

Unsettlement of Kesettlement Administration’s 
plans by the slap of a retrenchment wave was re- 
ported last week. But fund shortage rather than 
policy change was ascribed as cause for abandon- 
ing new RA projects, slashing rehabilitation loans 
and reducing operating personnel. 

Unexpected drought demands and failure of Con- 
gress to make appropriations of anticipated size 
are sempeisible for drastic curtailment in the RA 
program, recording to C. B. Baldwin, assistant ad- 





“Mmizistrator. 


Revised plans call for completion only of proj- 
ects on which construction has started, and 
postponement of others. 

Last year about 300,000 farm families were car- 
ried through the Winter with average loans of $400 
and 300,000 others had RA relief grants. RA loans 
and grants will be cut $35,000,000 or more the com- 
ing Winter, it is contemplated. (“Safeguarding 
Great Plains from the Drought,” page 11.) 





Labor's ‘Mass Purge’: 
Incident Without Parallel 


Labor Day rolls ’round again, wit- 
nessing organized labor in the throes 
of the most convulsive and portenti- 
ous internal disturbance that has ever 
divided its leaders. 


Defiant to the finish, 10 “rebel” unions affiliated 
in John L. Lewis’s CIO industrial unionization 
movement announce continuance of aggressive 
plans to organize the steel and other mass produc- 
tion industries. 

With their 1,174,520 members, the Lewis unions 
find themselves ousted from the American Feder- 
ation of Labor for failure to yield to an A. F. of L. 
ultimatum that they drop their CIO affiliation by 
Sept. 5 or accept suspension from the Federation. 

President Lewis, however, declares locals of the 
10 ousted unions will strive to keep their member- 
ship in State and city Federations until “purged” 
by possible revocation of charters of these geo- 
graphic units. He said his CIO unions had not de- 
cided whether they would formally appeal the mass 
suspension, though in his opinion this would be 
“futile.” 

This parting of the ways, marking culmination 
in the tense struggle between leaders of the crafts 
and industrial types of unionization, cuts off, at a 
stroke, a third of the A. F. of L.’s national mem- 
bership—the biggest break-off ever recorded in 
American labor history. (‘Labor,” page 11.) 





Other Important Events: 
Digest of the Week 


SALVAGE the $36,000,000 Passamaquoddy tidal 
project, its housing, shops and equipment will be 
turned over to the National Youth Administration 
for use as a training school, the War Department 
announces. It is a temporary grant, leaving 
open the possibility of a later revival of the tidal 
project if Congress should sanction appropriations. 
To settle jurisdictional disputes between organ- 
ized building trades, selection of Dr. John A. Lapn, 
WPA labor relations director, as referee, is an- 
nounced by a special committee of the A. F. of L.’s 
building trades department. 

Application of an approximation of civil service 
qualifications for new HOLC employes is announced 
by Chairman Fahey. The order does not affect 
present employes. Congress action would be neces- 
sary to bring HOLC into the competitive civil serv- 
ice, it is explained. 

A Michigan grand jury’s report naming 64 public 
officials as having belonged to the Black Legion, 
terrorist organization, results in beginning of a 
pudge of State pay rolls and a demand that Detroit 
also dismiss municipal employes having Black 
Legion membership. 
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other. capital goods industries. 


Indications that interest rates | 


will begin to rise slightly is 
expected to force many corpo- 
rations to enter the capital mar- 


ket for new funds. 


Increased production and plant 
expansion have so depleted re- 
serves of a large number of enter- 
prises that officials of the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission 
expect the final four months of 
1936 to be the best period for new 
financing in many years. 


Commercial loans are expected 
to continue at an accelerated pace 
the rise which has been in prog- 
ress since February, due to ex- 
panding sales volume. Advance 
in recent weeks has run counter 
to usual Summer decline. Sharp 
upturn in installment financing 
also is looked for as consumers 
begin to count on higher in- 
comes. 


Labor, after the definite break 
last week, now divides into two 
camps. The two organizations 
will map out territory in which 
each will be supreme. A. F. of 
L. will keep out of mass produc- 
tion industries giving the Lewis 
faction a free hand without com- 
petition from craft unions. The 
two camps will be set opposite 
each other but there will be a 
minimum of conflict. 


Apparent confusion in work- 
ing out administrative details of 
the so-called Robinson-Patman 
Chain-Store law is likely to con- 
tinue, causing even sponsors of 
the legislation to doubt whether 
it can ever be worked out effec- 
tively in present form. 


Third World Power confer- 
ence, meeting in Washington this 
week, will provide some oppor- 
tunity for airing of government 
viewpoints on utilities. How- 
ever most controversial topics are 
likely to be relegated to back- 
ground as both industry and gov- 
ernment are stressing coopera- 
tion in order to make a favorable 
impression on foreign delegates. 


Cooperatives: Despite tempo- 
rary soft-pedaling of public dis- 
cussion concerning cooperatives, 
the subject is likely to remain a 
live issue even if President's com- 
mittee brings home an unfavor- 
able report from abroad. Some 
government officials believe co- 
operatives can be developed with- 
out disruption to present eco- 
nomic order. Power cooperatives, 
especially under Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration program, 
loom as the most likely immediate 
development. 


Last warning soon will be 
given Americans to leave Spain, 
and then American warships will 
be withdrawn to avoid any pos- 
sible entanglements. As long as 
warships are in war zone Amer- 
ican officials fear an incident of 
more far-reaching consequences 
than attempted bombing of the 
“Kane.” 


+ THE LAWS THAT DIE IN 1937, UNLESS— + 


} 


"THE year 1937 is to be one of 


second thoughts in Con- 


gress. 

On nearly a score of impor- 
tant questions affecting the 
Government and its citizens 
individually present laws will 
expire by limitation. So legis- 
lators wili be faced with the 
problem of permitting them to 
die or giving them a new lease 
of life, with or without altera- 
tions. 


The scope of these laws extends 
from the three-cent postage rate for 
first-class mail to Federal gasoline 
taxes, neutrality regulations and 
power of the President to change 
the gold content of the dollar. 

Coming as these limitation dates 
do in the first year after the coun- 
try has an opportunity of changing 
Administration, they open the way 
for some sharp reversals in policy 
should the electorate decide to 
change its leadership 


GOLD VALUATION LAWS 

The first of the emergency powers 
to expire (Jan. 30) are those granted 
to the President to alter the gold 
content of the dollar to any point 
between 50 and 60 per cent of its 
former value, to fix the weight of 
the silver dollar at a ratio in relation 
to the gold dollar and to permit un- 
limited coinage of gold and silver at 
this ratio. 

Only one part of this grant of au- 
thority has been used—alteration 
of the gold content of the dollar. 
That change was made on Jan. 24, 
1934. The devaluation was close to 
the least possible under the law. 
That is to say, the dollar’s value was 
cut to 59 cents, although it might 
have been reduced to 50 cents. 

As for extension of this power, 
President Roosevelt has not defi- 
nitely committed himself, although 
reasons exist for believing he would 
favor it. There are definite indica- 
tions against any intention of 
further lowering the dollar’s value. 
On the other hand, the pound ster- 
ling has not been stabilized. In the 
event of stabilization of currencies 
by international agreement, the 
President’s hand would be strength- 
ened in negotiation by the posses- 
sion of authority to alter the dollar’s 
value. No such negotiations are yet 
in sight. 

Governor Landon, 
hand, has 


the other 
himself to 


on 
committed 


| seeking a dollar of fixed statutory 


| value. 


The rigidity of his position, 
however, is tempered by the proviso 
that the fixing of its value must not 
work hardship to the domestic 
economy. Governor Landon would 
also seek to restore the convertibil- 
ity of paper money into gold. 


STABILIZATION FUND 


Another power of more immediate 
importance is that given the Presi- 
dent to use the “profits” from dollar 
devaluation as a stabilization fund. 
This fund is currently reported by 
the Treasury at 1,800 million dollars. 
Its status as a definite fund ceases 
on January 30, unless extended. 

The operation of this fund has al- 
ways been clouded in secrecy. Evi- 
dence of its use, however, is plain 
enough from the actual course of 
foreign exchange. The pound ster- 
ling has for a long period now varied 
only a few cents from five dollars. 
Similar steadiness marks the day- 
to-day value of the other leading 
money units of the world. It is the 
task of those who use the stabiliza- 
tion fund to keep these values on ar 
even keel. A similar fund is used by 
the British Government in the man- 
agement of its currency. 

The President intends to continue 
the use of this fund—Congress and 
the electorate willing. Otherwise 
the budget estimates released last 
week might have taken advantage 
of this large fund to show a budget 
substantially in balance. 

Since it would be usable for stabil- 
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‘Nearly a Score Expire by Limitation If 





Congress Does Not Re-enact Them 





ization only if the dollar’s value 
were not fixed by Congress, this may 
be considered an added reason for 
thinking President Roosevelt is not 
yet ready for dollar legislation and 
would prefer extension of his power 
to fix the dollar’s value by procla- 
mation. 

To deal with these two questions, 
Congress will have 27 days after it 
convenes. Should Governor Landon 
be the next President, he will have 


| the signs have pointed to its revision 
| and strengthening rather than its 
| lapse. Seeing that its provisions are 
| enforceable only in case of a war 
between nations, the Spanish civil 
| war and the complication it has 
| threatened to bring about have lain 
entirely outside the scope of possi- 
ble action under the law. 
The next month, June, will tell 
whether or not the authority of the 
' State Department to negotiate 





_ 
due to expire which brought in more 
than 300 million dollars in revenue 
last year. These include the gaso- 
line tax and imposts on automo- 

| biles, radios, refrigerators, and 

amusements. Their continuance 
will probably depend on how de- 
termined the Administration is to 

balance the budget in 1938. 

On July 1, the three-cent postal 
rate returns to 2 cents, barring 
further action. The tmncrease dates 
from 1932. 

July 1 will mean more than In- 
dependence Day to farmers who 
have been paying 32 per cent on 
mortgages held by the Federal land 
banks, provided Congress does not 
extend the period in which this rate 





serve Notes. 


modernization of homes. 


May 1.—Neutrality Act. 


agreements. 


cess of State quotas. 


per cent. 
oil production. 


sugar imports. 





When New Federal Powers Expire 


Jan. 30.—Authority to devalue dollar. 
Jan. 30.—Use of devaluation “profits” as stabilization fund. 


Feb. 1.—Lending power of Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
Feb. 1.—Electric Home and Farm Authority loans, 


March 3.—Use of Government securities as backing for Federal Re- 


March 31.—Appropriations for Civilian Conservation Corps. 


April 1.—Federal Housing Authority’s power to make loans for 


June 12.—Authority of State Department to negotiate valid trade 
June 16.—Prohibition of interstate shipment of oil produced in ex- 


June 30.—Excise taxes on gasoline, automobiles, radios, etc. 


July 1.—Increase of first class postage rate from 2 to 3 cents. 
July 1—Reduction of Federal farm mortgage interest from 4 to 3! 


Sept. 1.—Permission for interstate compacts by States for limiting 


Dec. 31.—Authority of Department of Agriculture to set quotas for 


Dec. 31.—Federal authority to pay farm benefits to individual farm- 
ers; thereafter payments may be made only to States. 


prevails. Barring such action, the 
rate returns to the rate payable be- 
fore the reduction to 3% per cent. 
For some farmers this will be 5 per 
cent. After July 1 new loans from 
the Federal land banks will cost 4 
per cent. 


FARM BENEFIT LAWS 


December marks the end of the 
present sugar quota regulations, 
under which the domestic market 
is allotted among foreign producing 
nations and domestic producers. 

Of much wider interest to farmers 
is the fact that on December 31, 
1937, benefit payments to individ- 
ual farmers are scheduled to cease. 
As the law now stands, the Federal 
Government may make payments 
to States which adopt soil conser- 
vation regulations acceptable to the 
Federal Government, but it may 
not pay benefits to individuals after 
the beginning of 1938. 

Up to the present time there have 
been no such State laws enacted. 
Sixteen months remain for action, 
or for alteration of the Federal 
law. 

These are the chief measures on 
which action must be taken or else 
the situation in the fields affected 
will automatically revert to that 
prevailing before the present laws 
were passed. In addition, there are 














ten days in which to make his of- 
ficial recommendations to Con- 


| gress regarding the repeal of the 


laws or their extension. 
The reason for the difference in 


| these two periods is that the “lame 


| duck” 


amendment to the Consti- 
tution sets the beginning of the 
Congressional term at January 3 
and the beginning of the Presi- 
dential term at January 20. 

On Feb. 1 the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation loses its power 
to make new loans. Signs point 
to letting this power die for the 
time being, with the agency con- 
tinuing to collect loans already 
made. There is a move on foot, 
however, to keep it as a permanent 
agency for meeting future emergen- 
cies such as the one it was created 


| to handle. 


ISSUANCE OF RESERVE NOTES 


A little more than a month after 


| this second deadline, a third one 


| ment bonds. 


comes—on March 3. This date 
brings to an end the power of the 
Federal Reserve Board to permit 
the issuance of federal reserve 
notes on the security of Govern- 
This was a power 
voted in the feverish days of the 
bank panic in 1933. It has been 
renewed from year to year. 

On the question as to whether it 
should be renewed again, a hint is 
conveyed in the report of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board on the backing 
behind the federal reserve notes. 

On August 26 last, 73 million dol- 
lars in Government securities were 
used as collateral against these 
notes. On the other hand, eligible 
paper, which means business loans, 
was pledged to the amount of less 
than 6 million dollars. Remaining 
collateral behind the 4 billion dol- 
lars and more of these notes out- 
standing was in the form of gold 
certificates. 

Two points stand out in these fig- 
ures. First, eligible paper has al- 
most been displaced as backing for 
the notes, although it doubled in 
amount since the beginning of the 
year. Second, gold certificate cover- 


| age on the notes is 98 per cent. On 








those in actual circulation, it is over 
100 per cent. ‘ 

Actual need of the law on the 
basis of present conditions would 
appear to be negligible in view of 
the huge gold reserve. The Reserve 
Board, however, has given no hint of 
its attitude yet regarding continu- 
ation of the power. 


FUTURE OF CCC 

The Civilian Conservation Corps 
will be out of money at the end of 
March also. The President has in- 
dicated that he wishes it continued 
indefinitely in the future. 

The next day, April 1, marks the 
end of the period within which 
modernization loans may be made 
by the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion. Loans on electric appliances 
advanced by the Electric Home and 
Farm Authority will cease two 
months earlier unless Congress acts 
before February 1. 

May 1 brings the end of the Neu- 
trality Act. Since it was passed, all 





trade agreements is to be extended. 
Fourteen agreements have been ar- 
ranged, and the State Department 
is anxious that the power shall be 
continued. y 


OIL QUOTAS; EXCISE TAXES 


The law giving the Federal Gov- 
ernment power to prevent inter- 
State shipment of oil produced in 
excess of quotas set by States is due 
for reconsideration before the end 
of June. Three months later the 
permission for oil States to make 
compacts for limiting oil production 
will expire, barring Congressional 
action. 

The last day of June and the first 


days a number of excise taxes are 


day of July will be important ones | 
for the budget. On the first of those | 


at least two subjects on which ac- 
tion is probable. 


POSSIBLE TAX LEGISLATION 


One of these two subjects is tax- 
ation. The President has said that 
he plans to ask for no new taxes, 
but he indicated that some changes 
would be made to iron out inequali- 
ties or to repeal taxes that cost too 
much to collect. 

There is talk in the Treasury of 
asking for repeal of the capital 
gains tax, which would take away 
also the _ possibility of claiming 
credit for capital losses so as to cut 
down taxable income. The balance 
of opinion, however, is that this 
change, if made, will be put off 
farther into the future. 

In the event of a Republican vic- 
tory in November, a move is indi- 
| cated for repeal of the tax on cor- 








porate profits under which the rate 
rises with the proportion of earn- 
ings held back as reserves. 

The other of the two possible sub- 
jects of legislation is social secur- 
ity. Work has not yet begun on the 
Herculean task of registering per- 
sons who may eventually be eligible 
for old age pensions 

Since the present law is scheduled 


to become effective at the first of 
next year, it is almost a physical im- 
possibility to have these registra- 
tions in readiness on the legal dead- 


| line. 


It is possible, therefore, that Con- 
gress may put off the collection of 
the taxes for supporting the pro- 
gram until the machinery of ad- 
ministration is ready to turn. 
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OF A WIRE ROPE 


These two pieces of wire rope are identical in grade and appearance. 
Yet one will far outlast the other because it contains a great “‘intangible 
something’’— an element that cannot be stated in metallurgical or 
mechanical terms. It is the ‘‘soul’’ of the rope. | 


It originated with the founders of the Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., 
sixty years ago. They instilled it into their descendants, their engineers, 
the entire staff and mechanical force. 


Today that “intangible something” is the soul of every rope this company manufac- 


tures. It made Yellow Strand a super-rope 


famous wherever wire rope is used — 


mines, construction, -oad building, excavation, factories. 


“Flex-Set'' Preformed Yellow Strand is this same super-rope with the wires and 
strands shaped during manufacture to the helical form they occupy permanently. 
Preforming makes the rope limp and tractable, practically pre-broken in, easy to 
handle and install, remarkably :esistant to kinking and fatigue, longer lived under 
severe conditions. Thus, mechanical ingenuity has been combined with this invaluable 


element to make a great wire rope greater. 


Every user of wire rope is invited to form an intimate acquaintance with “Flex-Set’* 
Preformed Yellow Strand and learn how to keep his costs down. 
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BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CO, 


ST. LOUIS 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Seattle, Portland, Houston, 


Factories: St. Louis, Seas, Peoria. 
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becomes in addition a 


dish that is delightful 


skill at the command of 





are made of the finest ingredients, under the 
best possible working conditions. National 
Biscuit Company spares no detail in maintain- 


ing the quality reputation which its products 


have always enjoyed. 


RACKERS and milk have long been one of 
America’s most popular dishes. This famous 
combination provides not only a healthful dish 


. but when N.B.C. Graham Crackers are used it 


Wherever graham crackers are sold you will 
find N.B.C. Graham Crackers enjoying the big 
demand. People like the natural graham flavor 
of these crackers, for N. 


of a special blend of flour baked with all of the 


and are then rushed oven-fresh to your grocer. 


Like all N.B.C. products these graham crackers 


Te delicious flavor 


delicious and appealing 


no matter when served. 


B. C. Grahams are made 





America’s largest bakers 


that made“Crackers and Milk Famous! 
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An Interlude in 
The Campaign 


NCE more the President has re- 

turned to Washington after a 
Western drought area trip, this year 
even more extensive than that of 
1934. For nearly two weeks the 
scene has been laid amid the wide 
sweep of plains against the sky, the 
soft whisper of prairie winds, scam- 
pering prairie dogs, and the quiet, 
star-lit Western nights. 


“How do you do, Mr. President?” 

“How are you, Governor?” 

And with these prosaic enough words, mutual 
smiles of greeting and a warm handclasp the Presi- 
dent and Governor Landon, candidates for the 
highest office in the land, and governors and repre- 
sentatives of six other States, began their con- 
ference in Des Moines, Iowa, last Thursday. 

The meeting between the two men, which oc- 
curred in the reception room of Governor Herring 
of Iowa in the State Capitol outwardly was casual 
enough. But who knows what currents of thought 
went on beneath the surface of smiling demeanor 
and pleasant jests? 

The geographical background of the two men is 
different, one from New York, the other from Kan- 
sas. One of necessity came to the conference in the 
state and.circumstance of a President of the United 
States, traveling by special train. The other trav- 
eled by motor, journeying as the governor of a 
Prairie State. Both men were met to discuss tne 
drought. And their ideas were similar in many 
respects. 

Emergency relief jobs on small public work proj- 
ects to care for farm families with destroyed crops, 
construction of ponds, lakes and flood checks, and 
training in proper tillage practices were the major 
recommendations. 

There have been meetings between Presidential 
candidates but none since former President Taft 
and William Jennings Bryan met during the cam- 
paign of 1908. 


SEVEN GOVERNORS PRESENT 

Governors of six other States—Oklahoma, Mis- 
souri, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Nebraska, lowa—were 
included in the conference group but their pres- 
ence was almost overlooked in the excitement over 
the unusual meeting of the two nominees. 

Because the President’s time of arrival and route 
to the Capitol had been published in advance he 
had a much larger audience than did Governor 
Landon. His journey from the railroad station to 
Governor Herring’s offices was routed over the prin- 
cipal business streets of Des Moines. A crowd esti- 
mated at nearly 100,000 persons filled the streets; 
there was cheering despite the insistence through- 
out that the conference must be non-political in all 
its details. 

At the conference and the other functions of the 
day Governor Landon assumed the same status as 
the other State Chief Executives. 

The actual conference over the drought was pre- 
ceded by a luncheon given by Governor Herring in 
his office for about 60 persons who were to take 
part in the discussion. 

There was silence among the others at Governor 








+ resort to oratory and outwardly quite oblivious of 


The President's Week 








DROUGHT RELIEF PLANS—MOUNTAIN SCULPTURE 
UNVEILED—ANOTHER FIRESIDE CHAT 





Iowa for their drought conference. 
Iowa (right). Standing, left to right, are: 








Wide World 
CYNOSURE OF THE NATION’S EYES—CONFERENCE AT DES MOINES 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT shown with State Executives as they gathered in the Capitol of 


Seated beside the President is Gov. Clyde L. Herring of 
Gov. E. W. Marland of Oklahoma; Gov. Guy B. 


Park of Missouri; Senator Bennett Champ Clark of Missouri; Senator Lester J. Dickinson of 
Iowa; Gov. Alfred M. Landon of Kansas; Senator Thomas P. Gore of Oklahoma; Gov. R. L. 
Cochran of Nebraska, WPA Administrator Harry L. Hopkins, and Senator Arthur Capper of 


Kansas. 





Herring's table whenever the President and Gov- 4 


ernor Landon addressed each other. As the other 
Governors expressed it, they would rather listen to 
the unique interchange of comments than con- 
verse among themselves. 

Once during the luncheon as the President re- 
garded Governor Landon across the round luncheon 
table he remarked with a smile: 

“When you come to the White House you will 
appreci the opportunity to take the President's 
boat down the Potomac and cool off. It would be 
difficult without that.” 

The Governors at the table joined in laughter 
and Mr. Landon replied, “Thank you, I'll remember.” 

Governor R. L. Cochran of Nebraska at one lull 
in the conversation is reported to have said: 

“I’m glad to know we have with us the President 
of the United States and the next President.” 

And again the room echoed with laughter. 





The President and the officials with him received 
each Governor and his staff separately. 

Participants said the chief value from the con- 
ferences lay in the opportunity offered for a gen- 
eral interchange of views on the problems of 
drought rehabilitation. The President questioned 
each State party on its problems. 


ACROSS PRAIRIES TO UTAH 

Functions of the day were climaxed that evening 
with a dinner party for the conferees in the Presi- 
dent’s private car. It was just as informal as was 
the luncheon. 

For the President it was a fast moving week, a 
week of wide contrasts and varying scenes. 

The week was spent inspecting farm lands in the 
most drought ravished areas, in conferences or in 
travel. But there was scenic interludes as for ex- 
ample, the Black Hills with their pointed rock 





formations, the needles, their pine clad slopes rising 
gradually out of a sea of treeless prairie land all 
about. 

There also was opportunity to view the South 
Dakota badlands where nature’s patchwork of col- 
ors, red, yellow and golden, are laid out to view for 
many miles beneath the western sun. 

The scene Monday and Tuesday was laid in the 
edge of the “Far West” as the President traveled to 
Salt Lake City, Utah, to attend the funeral services 
for Secretary of War George H. Dern. 

For seven hours after he arrived at Salt Lake 
City Tuesday, the President remained in his pri- 
vate car while the Secretary’s body lay in state at 
the foot of the statue of Massasoit, in the State 
Capitol where Mr. Dern formerly occupied the gov- 
ernor’s suite. 

The President and his official party took no active 
part in the funeral services but sat in a reserved 
section of the great Mormon tabernacle where the 
services were conducted. 


CHURCH WINS OVER ART 


Sunday was another scene in the setting of the 
week. It found the President at Rapid City, South 
Dakota, where he had traveled the night before 19 
attend the unveiling of the sculptured head of 
Thomas Jefferson, part of the Gutzon Borglum’s 
Mount Rushmore memorial group, begun in 1927. 

In the morning church won out over the glories 
of art. 

Until late the evening before Sculptor Borglum 
had insisted that the President attend a noon cere- 
mony for the unveiling of the head of Jefferson. 
After noon, said Mr. Borglum, shadows begin to 
fall across the mammoth carved head and its fea- 
tures are not so clearly defined. He threatened 
to hold the ceremony at noon whether or not the 
President appeared. 

But the President’s secretariat and the local com- 
mittee were obdurate. They stuck by their original 
program which provided for the President’s at- 
tendance at Emannuel Episcopal church. 


DYNAMITE UNVEILING 

And so the hour of worship found the President 
seated on the end of the eighth pew from the front 
on the right of the aisle of the small church. The 
building seated only about 200 people and its green 
plaster walls, white painted ceiling upheld by 
wooden beams, were in contrast to the architectural 
style of the ivy-covered, brick church which the 
President attends when he is at Hyde Park. 

Accompanying the President were his sons, Frank- 
lin, Jr., and John, and his daughter-in-law, Mrs. 
James Roosevelt. 

The Rev. E. Jerome Pipes, small and blond, de- 

livered the sermon in a conversational tone without 











the presence of his distinguished auditor. His text 
was the Parable of the Talents. 

After the services and the choir of 22 men, wo- 
men, and boys had filed out singing and looking 
over their books at the President as they passed, the 
Rev. Mr. Pipes walked into the auditorium and 
greeted the President. 

Outside the President and his family posed with 
the rector for photographs. Then the choir mem- 
bers still in their vestments, clustered about and 
more pictures were taken before the President and 
his party began the 25-mile trip to Mount Rushe 
more. 

Far up on the steep, granite face of Mount Rushe 
more jutted the huge head of George Washington, 
Beside the Washington head hung a 70-foot-long 
United States flag. 

The President and his party had arrived and 
Alice Borglum, standing beside the President, waved 
an American flag. At the signal, Lincoln Borglum, 
her brother, who was stationed on the mountain 
top, released the flag which veiled the head of 
Jefferson. 

As the flag slowly rolled from right to left, dis- 
closing the massive forehead, the nose and firm 
chin of the author of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, dynamite blasts were set off, hurtling tons of 
granite boulders to the foot of Mount Rushmore. 

For dynamite rather than the sculptor’s chisel 
is the most necessary tool in carving the gigantic 
60-foot-high heads. Eventually the group also will 
show the heads of Lincoln and Theodore Roosevelt. 


FORECAST OF 1,000 YEARS 

There were brief speeches, one by the President 
and another by Mr. Borglum. 

The faces, said Mr. Borglum, will last as long 
as the hills endure. 

In his informal talk the President said he hoped 
the American people will find the mountain por- 
traiture a source of inspiration for thousands of 
years. 

“I think,” said he, “that we can perhaps meditate 
a little on those Americans 10,000 years from now, 
when the weathering on the faces of Washington 
and Jefferson and Lincoln shall have proceeded to 
perhaps a depth of a tenth of an inch, meditate and 
wonder what our descendants, and I think they will 
still be here, will think about us. 

“Let us hope that at least they will give us the 
benefit of the doubt—that we have honestly striven 
every day and generation to preserve for our de- 
scendants a decent land to live in and a decent 
form of government to operate under. 


AND THEN BACK TO HIS DESK 

After the President finished his talk the gathering 
took on the informality of a mountain picnic and 
the crowd laughed and jested as the photographers 
took pictures of the scene. But the informality was 
all as the President had wished. He said: “We did 
not want to be formal with nature.” 

The last scene of the week was the final stage 
of the trip. 

The President conferred Friday at Springfieid, 
Ill., on drought problems. Earlier in the day he 
dedicated a bridge at Hannibal, Mo., named in 
honor of Mark Twain. 

Saturday there was one more conference on the 
drought, this time in Indianapolis. Then, home to 
Washington in time for another fireside chat with 
the nation to report on the findings of the drought 
survey. GLENN NIxon. 

(H. R, Baukhage, whose writings appear regu- 
larly on this page, is absent from his post on ac- 
count of illness.) 








The Drought: Its Effect 
On the Cost of Living 


By L. H. BEAN 
Economic Adviser to the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, Department of Agriculture. 
 *MPLOYED consumers can still buy more food 
with their present earnings than they were able 
to buy in 1928 or 1929, in spite of the record 


droughts of 1934 and 1936. 

The effect of the drought has been to bring food 
prices more closely in line with the average of other 
living costs. An advance of about 50 per cent iu 
earnings per employed factory worker during the 
last three years has enabled workers to pay higher 
food prices to compensate farmers in part for their 
crop failures. Comparable data for the unemployed 
and those on relief are not available. 

During the last 10 years, earnings per worker 
employed in factories have fluctuated with changes 
in the level of food prices. Both fell over 40 per 
cent between 1928 and the early part of 1933, and 
both have advanced substantially from the low 
point of the depression, with food prices lagging 
somewhat. Food prices have made three succes- 
sive advances; one in 1933 due to general recovery 
measures, again in 1934-35 chiefly as a result of 
1934 drought, and again this Summer as a result 
of this year’s drought; but the entire food price 
advance between March, 1933, and July, 1936, is 
measured by an index of 82 for July, 1936, com- 
pared with 58 in March, 1933, and 100 in 1928.... 

Food prices, in other words, are still 18 per cent 
below their 1928 level and 21 per cent below tne 
level for the corresponding month of 1929. Earn- 
ings of employed factory workers have risen dur- 
ing the same period from an index of 59 in March, 
1933, to about 88 in July, 1936, compared with 100 
in 1928. 

This represents an advance of 29 points or nearly 
50 per cent, contrasted with a previous decline of 
41 points or 41 per cent. 

Earnings per person employed in factories are 
thus about 12 per cent below those of 1928 as con- 
trasted with food prices which are 18 per cent below. 

The ability of the average factory worker to buy 
his usual quantity of foods is still greater than it 
was in 1928.... 

For workers in a broader list of industries in- 
cluding manufacturing, mining, transportation, 
wholesale and retail trade, the balance between 
earnings and food costs is practically as that shown 
for factory workers. 

The effect of the drought on the different items 
in the food budget has not been uniform. The 
1934 drought was reflected chiefly in higher feed 
grain and livestock prices on the farm and higher 
meat prices in the cities in 1935. The effect of the 
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1936 drought has affected fruit and vegetable pro- 
duction, as well as feed crops, and consequently 
this has been reflected in higher prices of dairy 
products, foods and vegetables, and it is generally 
expected that higher meat prices will prevail dur- 
ing early 1937 than at present. 

But just as the higher meat prices in 1935, fol- 
lowing the 1934 drought, were in a large measure 
offset by lower prices of other products (the pro- 
duction of which was greater in 1935 than in 1934), 
so the higher prices of meats in 1937 may be ia 
part offset by increased production and lower prices 
of crops, which if normal weather conditions re- 
turn will be more abundant in 1937 than at pres- 
ent, «s « 

The relatively smaller advance in living costs is 
due to the fact that only about one-third of an 
average factory worker’s cost of living consists of 
expenditures for foods. While it is not known how 
much higher food prices may be in the first half 
of 1937 as contrasted with the first half of 1936, 
it may be pointed out that present food prices have 
already advanced about half as much over the 
prices during the first half of 1936 as they advanced 
during the 1934-35 season. In other words, a sub- 
stantial part of the effect of the drought on food 
prices probably has already been witnessed.— (From 
a statement issued by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Sept. 4.) 





Progress of the States 
Safeguarding the Worker 


By MERRILL G. MURRAY 

Associate Director, Bureau of Unemployment 

Compensation, Social Security Board 

Fifteen States have passed unemployment com- 
pensation laws up to the present. Properly ad- 
ministered, these laws will give protection against 
the hazard of unemployment to more than 
7,500,000 American workers, or about 45 per cent 
of the total who will be covered when every State 
has an unemployment compensation law in opera- 
tion, that conforms with the Social Security Act. 

This fact, in itself, is important, but more im- 
portant is it for those interested in this type of 
labor legislation to know how wftely varied are 
these 15 enactments. Oregon on the West Coast 
has one kind of unemployment problem; New York 
on the East Coast, another; Alabama in the South, 
a third; and Wisconsin in the North, a fourth. 
No two States are alike in industry, production, and 
employment needs. 

The 15 existing laws reflect the individual prob- 
lems of the States and the individual approach to 
their solution. An analysis of these enactments 
shows that some provide for a pooled fund out of 
which payment of benefits to unemployed workers 
is made; others, for individual employer-reserve 
accounts; some provide for contributions from em- 
ployers only; others provide for contributions from 
employers and employes; some give minimum bene- 
fits for workers; others do not. 

While there are differences'in the enactments, 
there are also likenesses. Generally speaking, 
qualified unemployed workers in the 15 States 
which have passed unemployment compensation 
laws will receive 50 per cent of their full-time 
weekly wage with $15 a week as a maximum for 
a period of 15 or 16 weeks a year. 

Legislation for protection against unemployment 
is important as a first step, but legislation without 
proper administration is meaningless and sterile. 
It profits a worker nothing to know that his State 
has put a law upon the statute books to help him 
during periods of unemployment if that law is not 
administered by persons aware of their obligations 
to interpret it in the spirit that it was formulated. 

Unemployment compensation laws are not de- 
signed to find jobs for persons seeking office in a 
new Government agency; they are designed to help 
the worker in industry and commerce to bridge 
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the gap between the loss of one job and the finding 
of another. Only through a merit system, with 
personnel chosen for fitness for the jobs they hold, 
can this purpose be achieved. Under any other 
system of choice of personnel, the integrity of the 
law is destroyed at the very start. 

Persons interested . . . must make it their duty 
thoroughly to inform themselves of the develop- 
ments in federal and state legislation on unemploy- 
ment compensation. . . . Assurance of efficient ad- 
ministration is largely dependent upon the con- 
structive criticism of those who create public 
opinion. ‘ 

A law is as effective as its supporters make it. If 
leaders of industry, workers’ organizations, edu- 
cational groups, religious groups, social-service or- 
ganizations, are interested in efficient administra- 
tion of a law they can use their influence to further 
such ends. Their first job is to inform themselves 
as to the best methods of administration; their 
second job is to inform those who will profit by 
efficient administration. 

Nor can they stop at that. Their third job, once 
the proper administration is set up, is to strengthen 
the hands of the administrators through group and 
community support.—(From a recent address be- 
fore the National Conference of Catholic Charities 
at Seattle, Wash.) 





Labor Casts Up Its Books: 
Notes Its Yearly Gain 


By FRANCES PERKINS 
The Secretary of Labor 
THE Department of Labor is charged under the 
law creating it “to foster, promote and develop 
the welfare of the wage earners of the United States 
to improve their working conditions and to advance 
their opportunities for profitable employment.” 

In this connection I can report to the Nation’s 
wage earners on the 49th anniversary of Labor Day 
that employment and weekly pay rolls in private in- 
dustry have greatly increased since a year ago and 
that significant gains have been made in the field of 
labor legislation, through the Walsh-Healey Gov- 
ernment Contracts Act designed to prevent Govern- 
ment business from going to swéatshops, the Cos- 
tello Workmen’s Compensation Law, the act regu- 
lating interference with picketing, and the Mer- 
chant Marine Act. 

Approximately 1,000,000 men and women have 
been added to the ranks of workers in private in- 
dustry since a year ago and the amount of money in 
pay envelopes has been increased nearly $42,000,000 
in weekly wages. Nearly 5,500,000 more men and 
women are engaged today in regular industrial em- 
ployment than at the low point of the depression 
in March 1933, and 3,463,000 others are working on 
useful emergency jobs provided by the Government. 

Building construction and the durable goods in- 
dustries have registered healthy improvement in 
the last year. The value of permits for residential 
building shows a gain of 182 per cent with a 38 per 
cent rise for nonresidential buildings and an in- 
crease of more than 30 per cent for additions, al- 
terations and repairs. 

Employment in the durable goods industries is 
14.8 per cent higher now than it was a year ago and 
weekly pay rolls have increased by 32.1 per cent. 

These industries, which are the worst to suffer 
in a depression and the slowest to recover, give 
every indication of continuing to rise through the 
increased purchasing power of wage earners and 
farmers and the increased profits of industry and 
investors. 

The Civilian Conservation Camps and the Na- 
tional Youth Administration have done much in the 
past year to help young Americans through a de- 
pression which was not of their making. ... 

The Nation’s wage earners, stauch supporters of 
the Social Security program, did much by their in- 
terest and cooperation during the past year to bring 
about participation by the States in this great and 
humane program. All 48 States, the Territories of 
Alaska and the District of Columbia are now coop- 
erating with the Social Security Board in one or 
more parts of its program which is in the interest of 
the American public at large—(From a statement 
issued by the Department of Labor, Sept. 7.) 
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‘THE average citizen may 


travel in the manner which his 
wealth affords but for a Presi- 
dent of the United States a 
journey must be a State affair. 


When a trip is scheduled for the 
President an intricate array of offi- 
cial duty is set in motion. The Secret 
Service is first in the line of action. 

In the first place every part of 
the route he is to cover is studied; 
every second of his schedule ac- 
counted for. There are countless 
details of arrangements to protect 
his safety. Even the President him- 
self cannot always give instructions 
to his personal guard. They receive 
their orders from the Treasuy De- 
partment. 

Plans for guarding the President 
are kept secret, but some of the 
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physical aspects of the work of the 
Secret Service are obvious. 

A pilot engine is run ahead of the 
President’s special train to make 
sure that the track is clear, a dum- 
my trign runs behind to eliminate 
danger of collision from the rear. 
There is extra careful inspection of 
tracks and switches. 


SPOTS OF HIGH TENSION 

Every place where the President 
makes a stop the precautions taken 
by Secret Service involve careful 
planning and execution. 

The most strenuous duty of the 
Secret Service comes on the tours 
across country. Moments when the 
President leaves his train, rides 
through the streets, passes through 
a station and speaks in crowded 
auditoriums are especially moments 
of vigilance. 

President Roosevelt’s special train 
is indeed his traveling White House. 
As a general rule, he sleeps in his 
private car, has his meals in the 
car, and makes it his headquarters 
even during overnight stops. 

This procedure eliminates one of 
the greatest risks of Presidential 
travels—entrances and exits from 
hotels. 


OUR RECORD OF PROTECTION 

In contrast with conditions today 
the Presidents of early years had no 
special guard. 

President Grant often was known 
to go walking about Washington un- 
escorted. But a series of attempts 
on the lives of Presidents and the 
assassination of President McKinley 
ended this era of simplicity and also 
of danger for the Chief Executives 
and resulted in organization of the 
special White House Guard. 

The record of this country in re- 
spect to safeguarding its Presidents, 
as compared with the record of 
other countries in safeguarding their 
principal executives, is far from flat- 
tering to the United States. 

In 37 years of the last century 
three Presidents were assassinated, 
an average of one assassination ev- 
ery 12 years. 

No king of England has been as- 
sassinated, for more than 400 years, 


| 
| 


and but one ruler of France in 300 | 


years. 

Today the President is surrounded 
by what is regarded as one of the 
most efficient protective systems in 
the world. 

The fact that Joe Zingara, pene- 
trated that system in his attempt on 
the life of Franklin D. Roosevelt is 
blamed on the unusual circumstance 
that only one-half the guard was 
present, the other half was, with 
Mr. Hoover in another part of the 
country. Since that time the guard 
has been increased. 


DIFFICULTIES OF THE JOB 

Some Presidents have cooperated 
to the fullest extent with the Secret 
Service. President Roosevelt cannot 
be given a perfect grading in this 
respect. He keeps the Secret Serv- 
ice men on edge by frequent changes 
in his plans as when he insisted on 
riding around Franklin Field in 
Philadelphia just at the edge of the 
packed stadium. 

‘At Hyde Park he often leads the 
Secret Service a merry chase when 
he drives his own small car about 
the roadways of the Hyde Park es- 
tate. Frequently the large Secret 
Service car is driven only with diffi- 
culty through the narrow roadways 
over which the President drives his 
light car 

The constant vigilance of the 
guard has given rise to ,numerous 
humorous incidents during Presiden- 
tial trips. On one trip the Secret 
Service man in charge of the guard 
force over Mr. Hoover, on arising 


.one morning, saw a stranger on the 


train. He seized him by the collar 
and was just preparing to throw him 
off when the conductor intervened 


| to explain that he had captured the 


Superintendent of the Railroad. 


ASSORTING THE VISITORS 
A second phase of the Presidential 
trip, the planning of the conferences 
en route, is handled by the Presi- 
dent’s secretaries and their staff. 
There are always moot problems 


| of precedence as well as expediency 


to be considered. Governors of the 
States to be visited, Senators, Con- 
gressmen, mayors of towns to be 




















visited and so on down the list of 
officials and dignitaries who wish to 
see the President must be given ap- 
pointments or denied them as the 
case may be. 

The matter of precedence is often 
one of concern. Care must be taken 
not to offend important officials by 
neglecting to place them on the ap- 
pointment list. It is asserted that 
important States have been lost to 
a Presidential nominee during a 
close political contest just because 
of some such trivial oversight. 

Another phase of the President’s 
trips are the speeches en route. 
There are the stops at the stations 
where the necessary operations for 
maintenance of the train are car- 
ried out. At many of these stops 
the President makes brief platform 
appearances. 


RAILROAD’S RESPONSIBILITY 


A third detail of a journey is the 
care taken to insure the President’s 
comfort. 

Every precaution is taken by the 
railroad on which the President is 
travelling to prevent any unseemly 
mishaps or delays. Usually the head 
of the road has a personal repre- 
sentative on the train to oversee its 
operation and a full-time emergency 
crew is carried just in case some 
man is kept from work by illness or 
injury. 

Extra engines are kept at strategic 
points along the route for emergency, 
as for example last Fall when an 
automobile was hit by the Presi- 
dential special. 

A private car of the type used by 
railroad officials rather than of the 
type sometimes maintained for the 
very wealthy is provided for the 
President. It has a separate dining 
alcove for his use, and another diner 
for the other travelers. 


THOSE WHO MAY TRAVEL 


Just as an opportunity to confer 
with the President during his trip 
is a much-sought-after privilege so 
is that of accompanying him on his 
special train. In addition to the 
secretarial staff and other members 
of the President’s party, Secret Serv- 
ice men and the train crew, no one 
is allowed on the trains except news- 
papermen, cameramen and tele- 
graph operators. 

All the precautions cost the rail- 
roads extra money but they collect 
no extra fees, only the fares of those 
who travel on the special. 





+ BEHIND-THE-SCENES OF A PRESIDENTS TOUR + 
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“HELPS TO KEEP PEOPLE CLOSE AND FRIENDLY” 


“7 put through a call for my son down East. 
Must be three hundred miles. 


“Hold the line,’ the operator said. And next 
thing you knew, there he was. Sounded just 
like he was right here. It wasn’t like that 
when I was a young fellow.” 


calls—always a small percentage of the 
millions handled daily—have decreased 
40% in the past six years. 

Since 1929, the average time required 
for long distance connections has been 
reduced from 2.8 to 1.4 minutes and 
92% of these calls are now handled while 
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BZ you remain 

3 at the telephone. 

~ LZ Tuts cov nTRY has the best telephone Time has proved the value of the Bell 
Se service in the world. And it’s still get- — System plan of operation—“‘One policy, 


ting better—quicker, clearer, more use- 
ful to more people. Each year brings 
improvements in equipment and operat 
ing efficiency. Operating errors on local 


one system and universal 
service.” 
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mild ripe tobacco 


... nobody ever made a 
good cigarette without it 


Mild ... Chesterfield tobacco 


Ripe . . . Chesterfield tobacco 

















is mild... not strong, not 
harsh, not bitter... but 
pleasing to the taste. 


is ripe... ripe like a big 
juicy apple hanging on the 
tree... full of good flavor. 


The mild ripe Turkish to- 
bacco used for Chesterfield 
Cigarettes adds a pleasing 
aroma and taste. 
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Democrats Fighting 
To Hold Maine 


JJESPITE protestations that the trip 

was “non-political,” President 
Roosevelt remained centrally in the 
focus of the Democratic campaign 
spotlight last week as, continuing his 
progress through the Midwest, he in- 
terspersed conferences with Govern- 
ors and other political leaders with 
many a back-platform appearance and 
speech before large and enthusiastic 
rail-side crowds. 


Critics of New Deal spending, the President told 
his hearers, are short-sighted in not seeing long- 
time results. Constructive benefits of “coopera- 
tive boondoggling” and Federalization were lauded. 
National credit is “on a sounder basis than ever be- 
fore in al] history,” he declared. 

Arriving at the tomb of Lincoln a week after 
Governor Landon, he laid a wreath there. At 
Springfield, Ill., Hannibal, Mo., and Indianapoiis 
there were triumphal appearances and addresses. 
Then back in Washington after the long series of 
crowd ovations, the President made his culminating 
speech of the week to a nation-wide audience by 
radio Sunday night. 

With slight qualification of former refusals to 
concede a single State to the Republicans, Chair- 
man James A. Farley last week admitted that New 
England might be considered a “battleground.” 


THE BATTEGROUND OF MAINE 


To Maine as crucial sector of that battleground 
were dispatched Democratic oratorical shock 
troops, including Acting War Secretary Harry 
Woodring, Gov. George H. Earle of Pennsylvania, 
John Cudahy, American ambassador to Poland, 
and Louis Johnson, former American Legion na- 
tional commander and now director of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee veterans’ division. 

On Maine’s battleground the Democratic artil- 
lerymen faced not only Republicans in front, but 
an enfilading flank attack from “Jeffersonian 
Democrats,” led by Senator James Reed of Mis- 
souri, who raised the battlecry: “No one has the 
right to say President Roosevelt is a Democrat.” 

Normally a Republican State, Maine has been 
captured by the Democrats under the Roosevelt 
Administration, but straw polls indicate they face 
stiff odds in trying to hold their ground in the 
Sept. 14 election. 

New York also claimed Mr. Farley’s special at- 
tention last week as, acting this time in his other 
dual role as State Democratic chairman, he began a 
series of conferences with leaders to solidify the 
Empire State party organization. First summoned 
to Farley parleys were the sachems of Tammany 
Hall. They had an “interesting chat,” with all 
“harmonious” and propitious for a bigger New 
York Roosevelt majority this year than in 1932, the 
party chairman announced after his pow-wow with 
the Wigwam chiefs. 


SKIRMISH IN NEBRASKA 

Bitter over the switch of headquarters support 
to Senator George Norris (Rep.), Terry Carpenter, 
winner of the Senatorial nomination in Nebraska 
Democratic primaries, last week demanded a show- 
down and denounced “backroom and secret move- 
ments that have controlled the Democratic party 
in Nebraska.” With National Committee approval, 
Senator Lewis Schwellenbach of Washington in- 
vaded the State last week to stump for Senator 
Norris against Nominee Carpenter. The Washing- 
ton Senator arrived from campaigning in the East, 
where at Rimersburg, Pa., he told an audience of 
miners that President Roosevelt's fight for reelec- 
tion is a battle against “industrial and financial 
thugs.” 

Moving toward the Sept. 9 primary, Georgia’s 
Senatorial campaign between Senator Richard B. 
Russell, Jr., and Gov. Eugene Talmadge generates 
heat as it gathers velocity. New Deal agricultural 
policies have become central issues. Sale of con- 
tributed cotton bales is swelling campaign funds of 
both candidates. Red suspenders have been 
adopted as a Talmadge trademark by his support- 
ers. “Roosevelt rubber-stamp” is the characteriza- 
tion by which the Governor describes the Senator. 
The Senator replies that the New Deal has been 
good to Georgia by pouring 396 million Federal dol- 
lars into the State. 


SWELLING THE CAMPAIGN FUND 


To roll more campaign dollars into national Demo- 
cratic party coffers Chairman Farley last week an- 
nounced organization of the Roosevelt Council of 
Electors which, like the previously functioning 
Roosevelt Nominators will, it is hoped, materially 
swell the campaign fund. : 

As head of Labor’s Non-Partisan League for the 
Reelection of President Roosevelt, Major George 
Berry continues to issue bristling releases denounc- 
ing what he alleges to be Governor Landon’s un- 
satisfactory labor record. Back at Major Berry 
last week popped a counter-allegation by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States that 
he is misusing his official franking privilege with 
“distortion of official figures” in critical material 
he sends to business men’s organizations. While 
serving as head of the campaign effort to line up 
labor for Roosevelt, Major Berry continues to oc- 
cupy his Federal post as Coordinator for Industrial 
Cooperation. 

Charles Michelson, Democratic publicity chief, in 
his weekly broadside to Democratic editors, warns 
members of the party not to be misled by results 
of certain straw votes which he suspects are not 
yielding representative results. 

“The farm hand In the agricultural belt, who does 
not figure in the straw votes,” he writes, “counts as 
much on election day as the Wall Street banker.” 

Democratic firing at Governor Landon’s Buffalo 
speech was resumed last week. In a statement 
issued through the Democratic National Commit- 
tee, Senator Clark of Missouri, while admitting he 
had voted against the new tax bill in conference 
report, “because I thought it might be further im- 
proved,” declares that Governor Landon’s opposi- 
tion to the measure lines him up with the tax- 
dodgers. 

“Muddled,” “confused,” and a “hodge-podge of 
half-truths and suppressions” was the Kansas Gov- 
ernor’s speech demanding Government economy 
and repeal of the tax penalty on creation of busi- 
ness reserve funds, the Missouri Senator declared. 
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wcessens to law all presidential, vice-presidential and senatorial 
candidates must file periodic reports of campaign expenditures with 
the Senate Campaign Expenditures Committee. Ordered by the com- 
mittee was an investigation in Pennsylvania where steel company em- 
employes were allegedly being intimidated for partisan purposes. Also 


INVESTIGATING ELECTION CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES 


ordered was an investigation into Michigan state and national political 
activities after charges were made to the committee that three million 
dollars was collected by political groups for use in campaigning. Left 
to right, Louis R. Glavis, chief investigator for the committee; Sena- 
tor Lonergan, chairman, and Walter Myers, chief counsel. 


—Harris 








Campaign For Negro Vote 


Good Neighbor League Effort; 
Pledge By Governor Landon 


‘ROM campaigning among the clergy of all de- 
nominations, Dr. Stanley High’s Good Neighbor 
League, Inc., turned last week to the work of mo- 
bilizing Negro votes for President Roosevelt. With 
40 Negro leaders, including colored professional 
and business men actively in charge of the new ef- 
fort, the announced aim is to organize a “good 
neighbor club” in every Negro church and try to 
persuade a Negro majority to “stop voting for Lin- 
coln and vote for Roosevelt.” 

Since the “Solid South” States, under Democratic 
control, directly or indirectly bar Negroes from the 
franchise, the Good Neighbors’ racial campaign 
will, it is understood, be concentrated in 22 North- 
ern States where Democratic leaders, including 
Representative Arthur W. Mitchell of Chicago, lone 
Negro Congressman, believe there is a potential 
Negro vote of 2,000,000 which they hope can be 
swung to the Roosevelt ticket. 

But the Good Neighbor League’s board of directors, 
as originally announced, includes a number of 
prominent Southerners, among them President 
Frank Graham of the University of North Carolina, 
City School Superintendent W. A. Sutton of Atlanta, 
Ga., George Fort Milton of Chattanooga, Tenn., Col. 
Patrick H. Callahan of Louisville, Ky., Rabbi Morris 
S. Lazaron of Maryland, Mrs. Percy V. Penny»acker 
of Austin, Tex., and George F. Peabody, member of 
boards of a number of southern educational and 
civic organizations, including the Georgia Warm 
Springs Foundation. 


MRS. ROOSEVELT SPEAKS 

Among those addressing the organization meet- 
ing in New York City at which plans for a Negro 
campaign were discussed were Mrs. Franklin D. 





—Wide World 


ARE” 


“CALIFORNIA, HERE WE 
Senator Hattie W. Caraway of Arkansas and George 
Creel, author, at the opening rally of the Democratic 
Party in California, where, before a gathering of 
1,500 persons, they defended Administration policies 
against charges made by political parties. 





Roosevelt, Dr. High, who is president of the Good 
Neighbors, and a number of Negro leaders. 

The Good Neighbor League’s plunge into racial 
politics marks a broadening of scope of its origi- 
nally undertaken program. At first it concentrated 
its attention on clergymen, with a membership ap- 
peal carried to 100,000 of them with a booklet on 
social ideals of the Government. This member- 
ship campaign has resulted in 3,000 clergymen 
joining his League, Dr. High announces. 

The Good Neighbor League in its literature and 
by utterances of its leaders professed to be strictly 
a “non-partisan” group with aims of furthering the 
“good neighbor ideal,” and it disclaimed any con- 
nection with Chairman Farley’s Democratic cam- 
paign organization. But immediately from religious 
periodicals came challenges, in articles and edi- 
torials, maintaining the League was not what it 
represented itself to be, but, as one Methodist 
paper put it, was trying to “hoodwink” the clergy 
with a camouflaged partisan appeal. 

It was pointed out records showed this “non- 


+partisan” 


a 








organization had drawn heavily on 
credit of the Democratic National Committee for 
its financial support, that its vice president and 
author of its booklet sent to the preachers, the 
Rev. Dr. Charles Stelzle, was on the Democratic 
National Committee payroll last Spring and that 
Dr. High has been an active figure in other cur- 
rent Democratic campaign efforts. Prominent de- 
nominational periodicals condemning Dr. High's 
campaign methods in using his “nonpartisan” or- 
ganization for a party purpose included the 
Christian Advocate (Methodist), Christian Evan- 
gelist (Disciples), Christian Standard (Disciples), 
and Advance (Congregationalist). 


LANDON RECALLS EMANCIPATION 

From the Republican side last week came a state- 
ment by Governor Landon pledging justice to Ne- 
groes without sectional discrimination. 

“The history of the Republican party,” he de- 
clared, “and that of our colored fellow citizens are 
so interwoven that it is impossible to think of free- 
dom and the remarkable progress of colored Ameri- 
cans without recalling the origin of our party.”... 
Our party is not sectional. Its beliefs and prac- 
tices are everywhere the same.” 

Governor Landon’s candidacy drew a tender of 
support last week from Jesse Owens, Negro athletic 
star, but his theatrical manager interposed objec- 
tion to fulfilment of offers by the Olympic cham- 
pion to campaign for the Kansas Governor. 





A New Straw Vote Crop 


First Literary Digest Returns 
Give Landon 2-to-1 Lead 


A NEW straw vote crop, that of the Literary Di- 

gest, began to be harvested last week. Out of 
a national sowing of 10,000,000 ballots, the Digest 
brought in the “sheaves” of the first 24,689 ripened 
in Maine, New Jersey, New York and Pennsylvania. 
They showed for this Eastern area a 2-to-1 lead 
for Governor Landon over President Roosevelt. 

New York and Pennsylvania have been consid- 
ered “doubtful” States with large blocs of electoral 
votes for which both major parties have been 
strenuously striving. In Maine, where the election 
takes place Sept. 14, the Republican candidate was 
maintaining more than a 3-to-1 lead over his 
Democratic rival. 

Little change in relative standings, with a net 
shift of one electoral vote from the Landon to the 
Roosevelt column, was reported in this week’s poll 
by the American Institute of Public Opinion. In 
its national poll Roosevelt now has 49.3 per cent of 
the total vote, Landon 44.3 per cent, Lemke (Union) 
5 per cent and Thomas (Soc.) 1.1 per cent. The 
Institute poll agrees with the Digest as to Maine, 
with prospects of 67 per cent of the vote going to 
Landon in the Pine Tree State. 

Increasing Landon leads in rural areas are re- 
ported in the second week’s returns gathered by 
3,000 country newspapers in cooperation with the 
American Press, newspaper trade journal. Per- 
centages now shown in this poll are: Landon, 59.3; 
Roosevelt, 33.8; Lemke, 4.7; Thomas, .8. 





Scanning the War Chests 


THE Senate campaign fund investigating com- 

mittee, headed by Senator Lonergan (Dem.) of 
Connecticut, for the first time swung vigorously 
into action, on two fronts, last week. 

With Republicans charging “politics in relief” 
and coercion of WPA workers in Pennsylvania, 
Keystone State Democratic leaders retaliated with 
counter-accusations that industrialists are apply- 
ing pressure on their employes to vote the Repub- 
lican ticket. To probe the latter charges Senator 
Lonergan’s committee promptly dispatched investi- 
gators. 

Michigan became the scene of the committee's 
other investigation, growing out of allegations that 
nearly $3,000,000 has been accumulated by political 
parties and candidates for use in the Wolverine 
State campaign. This probe was interpreted as 
being directed against foes of Senator Couzens, who 
though running as a Republican in the State pri- 
maries has declared for Roosevelt reelection. 


+ 








With the Minor Parties 


Dissension in Left-Wing Camp; 
Union Party Stumps East 


(CHARGES of Communist.campaigning for Presi- 

dent Roosevelt caused commotion in that party 
in New York last week. The charges were made by 
James Casey, Communist candidate for Congress 
and managing editor of the Communist Daily 
Worker. Declaring that his party’s strategy board, 
“a little band of crafty misleaders, has mapped out 
a program to swing the support of its membership 
and affiliated mass organization to President 
Roosevelt,” Communist Casey indignantly resigned 
his Congress candidacy, his editorship and his 
party membership. 

Admitting he can’t win himself, Communism’s 
Presidential candidate, Earl Browder, with friendly 
words for some New Deal policies, has been aiming 
his main attack against Republicans. If they donot 
win, they will seize the Government after election 
by a coup d’etat, he has suggested. 

Deserted by the Socialist right wing faction, 
which has gone over to Roosevelt, Socialist Candi- 
date Norman Thomas continues vigorous cam- 
paigning to keep the remainder of his party intact. 
In criticism of New Deal foreign policy last week 
he wired President Roosevelt urging an arms em- 
bargo against Spanish rebels. 

For Candidate Thomas sympathy was expressed 
last week by John W. Aiken, Socialist-Labor Presi- 
dential candidate, campaigning at San Francisco. 
Said Candidate Aiken, “Mr. Thomas has nothing to 
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CROSS-COUNTRY CAMPAIGN 
Colonel Frank Knox, Republican vice presidential 
candidate, speaking from the rear platform of his 
special train which is scheduled to carry him on a 
22,000-mile, nation-wide campaign speaking tour. 





advocate as reforms since President Roosevelt has 
swiped everything he had.” 

Union party’s Candidate Lemke stumped into 
the East last week, while his chief sponsor, the 
Rev. Charles E. Coughlin, was taking a mild rap in 
Osservatore Romano, Vatican organ, which criti- 
cized him for calling President Roosevelt a “liar 
and a betrayer.” Returning from Rome, Father 
Coughlin’s bishop, the Rt. Rev. Michael J. Galla- 


gher, said the Vatican had taken no action to re-, 


strain the Detroit radio priest’s political activities. 
He suggested possibly “big financial interests” were 
trying “to put Father Coughlin out.” 

As Minnesota’s Farmer-Labor candidate to re- 
place the deceased Gov. Floyd B. Olson, party lead- 
ers last week selected Representative Ernest Lun- 
deen of Minneapolis. 

A division between the La Follette brothers over 
working for the Roosevelt ticket was reported last 
week to Chairman Farley by Charles E. Broughton, 
Wisconsin Democratic National Committeeman. 
Gov. Phil La Follette, he said, who is standing for 
reelection as a Progressive party candidate, has 
not joined his brother, Senator Bob La Follette, in 
support of the national New Deal ticket. 

The Wisconsin Senator, with Senators Norris 
(Rep.), Bone (Dem.), Benson (Farmer-Labor), 
Mayor LaGuardia of New York City and others, has 
signed a call for a Chicago conference Sept. 11 of 
“progressive-minded citizens” to back the Roose- 
velt candidacy. 








G. O. P. Campaign 
On Many Fronts 


HILE Governor Landon was pri- 

marily occupied with the Des 
Moines drought conference and Kan- 
sas State affairs last week, his run- 
ning-mate, Col. Frank Knox, led the 
torch-carrying in the party’s na- 
tional campaign, with a vigorous be- 
ginning, in the East, of an eight 
weeks’ 22,000-mile speaking tour that 
will take him into 32 States. 


‘ 


Maine, where Republicans count on victory in 
the Sept. 14 election, heard the Vice Presidential 
nominee lead his party’s attack in a series of fight- 
ing speeches culminating the New England phase 
of his canvass. 

“There’s no security in a Government that ex- 
periments with the livelihood of the people, that 
practices vivisection on the nation’s economic 
body,” he declared at Lewiston, Me. 

The New Deal Administration, he told a Water- 
bury, Ct., crowd, has “deceived a stricken people” 
with a series of “reckless helter-skelter catch-as- 
catch-can experiments. Not even under the craziest 
Roman emperors was there ever such economic bed- 
lam as this country endured in 1933 and 1934.” 

In Massachusetts industrial towns he stressed 
jobs for the unemployed, not doles, as a major 
election issue. 

“Since the New Deal began it has spent the 
equivalent of the wages of about 2,500,000 men 
working at fair wages for a whole year,” he as- 
serted at Rocky Point, R. I. 

Besides several addresses each day in auditor- 
iums and parks, Colonel Knox has been making 
brief back-platform speeches at railway stopping 
points. 


FIRE CENTERS ON WPA AND RA 


Republican publicity howitzers concentrated 
heavy fire last week on WPA, with renewed charges 
that “the Roosevelt party has made political capi- 
tal out of human privation and want.” Alleged po- 
litical coercion is cited, based on purported threats 
to Pennsylvania WPA workers that votes for Lan- 
don would lead to the loss of their jobs. 

The Resettlement Administration also came in 
for sharp attacks. An RA project at Sioux Falls, 
S. D., to benefit 13 families is costing the Govern- 
ment $267,000, Republican Radiocaster William 
Hard declared. Citing data from a “suppressed re- 
port” made to Administrator Tugwell by an RA 
investigator, Republican headquarters in a series 
of press releases further alleges that due to “gross 
inefficiency” or “fraudulent or lax handling” of 
records in RA regional offices, the Government will 
probably be prevented from collecting on millions 
of dollars of RA loans. 


MONEY POURED INTO STATES 


Representative Robert L. Bacon of New York in 
a statement issued through the Republican Con- 
gressional Committee, of which he is vice chair- 
man, charges that the New Deal has converted the 
National Emergency Council into “a gigantic cam- 
paign organization” to furnish Democratic candi- 
dates with campaign data on how much Federal 
money has been poured into their districts in bene- 


» fits, grants and loans. 


Mr. Bacon quotes a New Deal campaign commit- 
tee appeal in Texas which, he asserts, concerns the 
billion dollars of Federal money spent there. 

“The Roosevelt-Garner Administration gave to 
Texas 4,000 times the amount sought as a campaign 
contribution in this State, which is only $250,000.” 


REVISED BUDGET ATTACKED 


The President’s revised budget estimates offered 
another target for Republican assault. Repre- 
sentative John Taber of New York said the Presi- 
dent had “distorted” the picture by minimizing 
relief funds. Representative Clarence E. Hancock, 
also of New York, chairman of the Republican 
Congressional Speakers’ Bureau, said all relief ap- 
propriations would be exhausted by Nov. 1 at the 
present rate of expenditure. In a Buckhannon (W. 
Va.) speech, Patrick J. Hurley, former War Secre- 
tary, flayed Democratic “repudiation” of economy 
pledges. 

Democrats are failing to answer Governor Lan- 
don’s Eastern speeches except by “smear tactics,” 
Senator Arthur Vandenberg of Michigan charged 
in a Chicago statement. 

“The Landon speech at Buffalo remains as com- 
pletely unanswered as the Roosevelt budget re- 
mains completely unbalanced and as our creeping 
dictatorship remains completely unmasked,” he 
Said. 

Votes for Roosevelt are votes to split the ranks 
of organized labor and to encourage John L. Lewis’ 
CIO organization against the A. F. of L., William 
Hutcheson, Republican labor division director and 
president of the American Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters and Joiners, declared in a Chicago interview. 


CLAIMS MADE FOR EMPIRE STATE 


Republican victory claims for New York were re- 
peated last week, with State Senator Frederick H. 
Bontecou, of the President’s home county, adding 
that the Roosevelt ticket would lose even there. 
Allegedly low wages paid on the Roosevelt farm at 
Hyde Park are a factor in his unpopularity among 
voters of Dutchess county, which he carried by only 
a close margin in 1932, the Senator asserted. 

Republicans surprised and puzzled their Demo- 
cratic rivals last week by a radio announcement of 
three awards of $500, $300 and $200 to be offered 
in a prize letter contest for best letters telling why 
the writers are for Roosevelt. Prof. T. V. Smith, 
of the University of Chicago, who is a Democratic 
member of the Illinois legislature, was named judge 
of the competition. 

While criticizing the Smoot-Hawley tariff law, 
Democrats have made no move to repeal it, jibed 
former Senator James E. Watson in a Vincennes, 
Ind., speech. Instead by “secretly” framed recip- 
rocal tariff treaties they have taken the farmer's 
domestic market without enlarging his foreign 
market, he contended. 

Young Republicans of DeKalb county, Ind., last 
week gave Governor Landon a post-card shower— 
consisting of only one post-card. But it was four 
feet long, bore names of 1,000 youthful admirers, 
and required $2.10 worth of stamps for postage. 
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. (QUESTION of the hour in 
“ Washington: Is the battle- 
line for Europe's “inevitable” 
war moving Eastward? That 
is, when the two opposing so- 
cial theories that are reaching 
across national boundaries to 
weld rival alliances are finally 
impelled against each other as 
in Spain, will it be in the wheat 
fields of the Ukraine instead of 
the Rhine Valley? 


Two things are certain. Com- 
munism and fascism are feverisly, 
bidding for support in anxious 
Europe. The day is coming when 
they must meet in mortal combat 
to determine which shall sway the 
destinies of half a billion people. 
Since one was originally meant as 
an antidote for the other they can- 
not live peacefully side by side. The 
bloodshed in Spain is demonstrating 
that. 

There remain the time and place. 
With dictators who control their 
public opinion, when to strike de- 
pends on the opportunity. The 
place may be where fascism and 
communism would be most expected 
to meet, probably somewhere along 
a line drawn from the Black Sea to 
the Baltic. 

All of which gives rise to specu- 
lation among some of those on the 
inside in Washington as to the real 
puropse of Germany in the rightist 
line-up. Is the Reich ready to es- 
pouse the cause of fascism on the 
field of battle because it fervently 
believes in the doctrine? Or does 
the Reich see anti-communism as a 
rallying cry to gain allies for its 
drive to power through the economic 
heart of the Soviet Union? 

x~* * 
NCIDENT OF THE “KANE”.—In- 
cidentally, how perilously close 
America can still come to involve- 
ment in a foreign war regardless of 
how much officials “hate” the very 
word, was demonstrated over the 


| 
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The Ukraine May Stage the Clash of Fasciom vs. Communism— 


Dictators Mark Time Watching Spain's Internecine Struggle 


| week-end. Six times a plane (pub- 


licly unidentified) attempted to 
bomb the destroyer “Kane” plying 
Spanish waters to evacuate Amer- 
ican nationals. Nine times the de- 
stroyer replied. Neither side scored. 

Diplomatically the State Depart- 
ment observed that the attack was 
probably a result of mistaken ident- 
ity, although the “Kane” carried two 
sizeable “Stars and Stripes” identi- 
fications. Finally, but just as diplo- 
matically it protested to Madrid and 
the rebels (to the latter informally 
so as not to imply recognition), ob- 
serving again that Washington felt 
sure the incident had arisen from a 
case of mistaken identity. 

Each side replied that it was not 
responsible, but that it had given to 
its airmen new instructions of cau- 
tion as far as American ships are 
concerned. 





x*rk 
FrAscism VS. COMMUNISM.—As 
Washington, recovering from the 
shock of the “Kane” incident, plot- 
ted the uncertain course of military 
operations in Spain during the 
week, it heard unmistakable saber- 


| rattling from the larger lines that 


are being formed on the Continent. 
The Spanish struggle is serving to 


bring some of this picture into 
focus. 
There is speculation as to the 


real reason for the visit of General 
Rydz-Smigley, virtual dictator of 
Poland, to Paris to return an earlier 
visit of General Gamelin, French 


| commander-in-chief, to Poland. In 


view of the ten-year non-aggres- 
sion pact between Warsaw and 
Berlin, and with Germany now fac- 
ing East, the question has been 
raised as to how the old Franco- 
Polish alliance is holding out. 

But leftist France, in spite of 








sponsoring the “non-intervention in 
Spain” pact among the powers, 
Seems to be having some difficulty 
hiding its sympathies for the Ma- 
drid government. There came to 
light during the week an order for- 
bidding the shipment of oil from 
French Morocco to rebels in Span- 
ish Morocco. A new epidemic of 
“stay in” strikes has broken out, 
credited in some sources with try- 
ing to force the Blum government 
to side with the loyalists. 


Moscow, naturally sympathetic to | 


the Spanish loyalists, held an anti- 
fascist demonstration in Red Square 
on Sept. 1. It had just added some 
300,000 more men to its standing 
army, bringing it to around 1,600,- 
000. New conscription orders a week 
| earlier in Germany are credited 
with resulting in this move. 
x~* tk 
(GERMAN -ITALIAN COOPERA- 
TION.—It is significant that the 
ties between Berlin and Rome are 
drawing closer as each dictator sees 
in union a strength to realize his 
own ambitions. 
In his first major address since 
proclamation of his new empire in 
| May with the subjugation of Ethi- 
| opia, Il Duce strode upon the ram- 
parts of Avelinno in the midst of 
the war maneuver territory and 
| shouted to the people: 
“We desire to live in peace and 
cooperate for peace among the 
| peoples ... Italy in a few hours can 
| mobilize 8,000,000 men . . . the ar- 
maments race cannot be checked 
. . . Italy must always be strong.” 
Listening at Venice with apparent 
approval was Reich Propaganda 
Minister Goebbels who had dropped 


rumor, to talk of the political tides 


| in on Italian officials, according to 


sweeping the continent and lay | 





| 


plans for a mutual propaganda 
campaign against communism. Ob- 
served Minister Goebbels: 

“Italy has the same ideals as 


Germany. Both countries strive for 
peace, which is a gift that can be 
offered only by might and which 
only might can protect.” 

Meantime, Rumania virtually 
came into the fold during the week. 
When the Tatarescu cabinet was 
set up at Bucharest, the “perpetual 
Foreign Minister,” Nicolas Titulescu 
was omitted. So was removed from 
the political scene the only real bul- 
wark against Fascism in Rumania. 

Rome ordered a new battleship to 
Barcelona on Sept. 3 when it heard 
that an Italian had been killed at 
the hands of Spanish loyalists. 

*~* * 

USSO-JAPANESE CLASH,.— 

Whether or a part of the 
new picture calls for Japanese at- 
tack in the East on Communism 
while a Mittel Europa handles the 
West is known only in the secrecies 
of certain foreign offices. But this 
fact stands: There are new rumb- 
lings of trouble along the Siberian- 
Manchukuo border. 

On Sept. 4, the Soviets sharply 
warned Tokyo that the border situa- 
tion had become intolerable. A com- 
mission to inquire into the various 
incidents that have been occurring 
along the frontier, agreed to last 
February on the suggestion of Mos- 
cow, has not been set up due to 
Japanese delay, the Russians con- 
tend. They have asked for its im- 
mediate creation. ‘ 

x* * 
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THE TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS: THE NEXT WAR 
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| there there have been no decided 

| victories on either side, the taking 

of Irun by the rebels has given 

| General Franco’s forces a slight 
edge in the opinion of outside ob- 
servers. 

To strengthen itself, the Madrid 
Government set up a coalition cab- 
inet on Sept. 4, taking into its fold 
two communists and increasing the 
socialist ministers to six. 

Thus was written an end to hopes 
that if the loyalists succeed in put- 
ting the insurgents to rout an ex- 

| treme leftist government might be 
avoided. 

Reported atrocities on both sides 
have forced diplomatic representa- 
tives accredited to Madrid to form a 
committee to try to “humanize” the 
| war. Both factions have agreed to 
send delegates to a conference with 
the mediators. 

But the efforts of the diplomats 
have given rise to the old question: 
Can war be humanized? Likewise 
it recalls the theory held by some 
international lawyers that “all’s fair 
in war’—poisoning of wells, killing 
of civilians, and any other measure 
necessary to hasten victory. 

Germany and Portugal, after some 
hesitation have agreed to the setting 
| up of an international committee at 

London to supervise the operation 

of the pact embargoing munitions 

to either side, entered into by them- 


selves as well as Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and Russia. 
7 +2 


YHE ARMS RACE.—With the world 

putting full pressure behind its 
rearmament, the three leading naval 
powers have decided to let down 
some of the bars of the expiring 
London Naval Treaty. In reply to 
the British memorandum of July 
informing Tokyo of its decision to 





N SPAIN.—While the rest of the | 


world aligns its sympathies with 
one side or another in Spain, the 
fratricidal conflict in that country 
moves to new brutalities. Although 


+ The States: Taking Stock of Social Security + 


WITH the National Social Se- 
curity system starting its 
second year, stock is being 
taken of the widening scope of 
its activities in protecting the 
unfortunate from destitution. 


As of Sept. 1, no less than 38 
States, including the District of Co- 
lumbia and Hawaii, had progams 
for aid to their needy aged approved 
by the Social 
Washington. . Twenty-two States, 
including the District of Columbia, 
had adopted satisfactory plans for 
aid to dependent children, while 21 


plans, including that for the Dis- | 


trict of Columbia, for aiding the 
needy blind; had been approved by 
the Washington agency. Fourteen 
state plans for unemployment com- 
pensation, including that for the 
District of Columbia had been ap- 
proved by the Social Security Board. 


THE GRANTS TO THE STATES 

More than $50,000,000 have been 
allotted to the States by the Fed- 
eral Government as its share in 
carrying out these programs. Un- 
der the Social Security Act the Fed- 
ederal Government matches dollar 
for dollar a State’s funds for aid to 
the needy aged up to a combined 
total of $30 a month. In addition, 
the Federal Government adds 5 per 
cent to the sum granted to cover 
administrative expenses. 

For aid to dependent children, the 
Federal Government pays one-third | 
to two-thirds the award provided 
by the State up to the combined 
sum of $18 per month for the first 
child and $12 per month for each 
additional child in the same family. 
For the needy blind, the Federal 
Government matches State contri- 
butions dollar for dollar up to a | 
combined total of $30 per month | 
plus 5 per cent for administrative 
purposes. 

In States which have approved 
unemployment compensation laws 
employers may credit against the 
federal pay roll tax up to 90 per | 
cent of their contributions to the 
State unemployment insurance 
fund. 


FOR PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The services to mothers and chil- 
dren under the Social Security Act 
administered by the Children’s Bu- 
reau of the Department of Labor 
have been widely extended during 
the year. 

This Federal agency reports that 
at the present time 44 States, in- 
cluding Alaska, the District of Co- 
lumbia and Hawaii have approved 
plans for maternal and child-health 
services. Services for crippled chil- 
dren nave been successfully worked 
out by 33 States including Alaska. 
Programs for child-welfare have 
been approved for 24 States. 

More than $2,000,000 has been as- 
signed these States so far by the 


Children’s Bureau as the Federal 
Government's share in the  pro- 
grame 


All the States of the Union and 


Security Board at | 


| or upon the size of sale which makes 
| avoidance especially profitable to the 


also Alaska, the District of Colum- 
bia, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, have 
public health programs approved by 
the United States Public Health 
Service making them eligible for 
Federal help under the Social Se- 
curity Act. On the basis of popula- 
tion, special health problems, and 
their respective financial needs the 
Surgeon General has allotted more 
than $8,000,000 to these States for 
the current year to carry out their 
health programs. 

All of the States except Delaware, 


| 


Kansas and Vermont have satisfac- 
tory plans for vocational rehabilita- 
tion making them eligible for aid 
under the Federal program. The 
Vocational Education Division of 
the United States Office of Educa- 
tion has allotted close to $2,000,000 
to these States for carrying out these 
plans. 
x*k 


SALES TAX COLLECTIONS 

~TATES which have the sales tax 

are encountering difficulty in 
curbing avoidance of it on the part 
of consumers, according to a study 
by H. P. Warhurst for the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The most com- 
mon way by which such a levy is cir- 
cumvented is by buying merchandise 
in some other State by mail order, 
through agents, or by persona! visit 
to the out-of-State store. 

Notable among the methods 
which have been adopted by one 
or more States to meet this tax 
evasion, Mr. Warhurst observes, are: 


| taxing the possession of the article 


on which the sales tax has not been 
paid; adjusting the rate in districts 
in which the tax is easily avoided 


consumer, and licensing of salesmen 
and solicitors. 

In California, Colorado and Ohio 
a tax is levied upon the storage, 
use or consumption of commodities, 
with exemptions if a sales tax has 
been paid. Washington and Okla- 
homa impose a tax on the impor- 
tation of goods at a rate equal to 
the rate of the retail sales tax. This 
does not apply in Washington if the 
value of the imported goods is less 
than $20. 
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UNIFORM TRAFFIC LAWS 
EPRESENTATIVES of all the 
States have been invited to meet 
in Washington on Oct. 1 to draft 
uniform traffic legislation to present 
to the various legislatures at their 
next sessions. The invitations were 
issued by Representative Emmet 
O’Neal, chairman of the Uniform 
Traffic Regulations Sub-Committee 
of the Accident Prevention Confer- 
ence which was set up last year by 
Secretary of Commerce Roper at the 
request of President Roosevelt. 
x* tk 


NEWS FROM THE STATES 
S a result of a decision of tue 
State Supreme Court, California 
has removed from the November 
ballot a proposal for the so-called 
single tax to replace the sales tax. 
The court decision was based on the 








wording of the title over the signa- 
tures of those signing the petition to 
place the proposal on the ballot, the 
court holding that the title was 
“misleading and tended to deceive 
the signers.” 

Mississippi's legislature will con- 
vene in special session Sept. 22 to 
consider Governor White’s industrial 
program and clarification of the law 
authorizing the State’s $43,000,000 
highway program. 

The Utah special session has 
adopted unanimously an unemploy- 
ment insurance law meeting the re- 
quirements laid down by the Social 
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Security Board at Washington. 

New York’s strict new law increas- 
ing penalties for reckless driving 
and placing drivers involved in fatal 
accidents within scope of the homi- 
cide section of the penal code went 
into effect on Sept. 1. 

Supreme Court Justice Roberts 
on Sept. 1 signed an order giving 
Colorado until Dec. 15 in which to 
ask for reconsideration of the 
Court’s decision which held that 


Colorado must permit Wyoming to | 


measure waters of the Laramie 
river used in the meadow lands area 
in Colorado. 


NEW ZEALAND 


AUSTRALIA 
VERY LOW COST 


the fast, 
liners Aorangi or Niagara. 














Go on modern 
From Vancouver and Vic- 
toria. One way, First Class: 
$110 up; 
. $233 up; Auck- 
$272 up; Sydney 


Honolulu... 
Fiji. . 
land... 

. $332 up. Connect at 
Honolulu from California 
Details from your 
OWN AGENT or Canadian 
Pacific: C. E. Phelps, 14th 
and New York Avenue, N, 
W., Washington, D. C. 
National 0758. 


CANADIAN 
AUSTRALASIAN LINE 
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invoke the “escalator clause” to re- 
tain 40,000 tons of excess destroyers 
over treaty limits, the Japanese in- 
voked the same clause during the 
week. To keep up with the British 
the Far Eastern power will retain 
11,059 tons of excess destroyers and 


15,598 tons of submarines. 

Then, on Sept. 2, it was announced 
that the United States had “very 
reluctantly” informed both powers 
that it was keeping in service 40,000 
tons of over-age destroyers above the 
treaty limits. P. A. FREDERICK. 
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Anywhere in the United States a policy- 


holder of the Hartford Fire Insurance 


Company can obtain instant service 


from a nearby Hartford Agent. Any 


Western Union office will furnish his 


name and address. Buy Hartford Tested 


insurance and be Sure/ 








THE HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE HARTFORD ACCIDENT and INDEMNITY CO. 


HARTFORD - CONNECTICUT 


HARTFORD INSURANCE IS SAFE 
AND CONVENIENT. There is a rigid 
test for insurance just as there is for every 
other worth-while product. The test for in- 
surance is time. Back of every Hartford 
policy stands a 125-year record of honor- 
able business dealings. Many thousand 
agents of the Two Hartfords in every State 
of the Union and in Canada offer you this 


tested insurance. Your Hartford policy 
guarantees you tested insurance protection 
and prompt, intelligent insurance service, 
no matter where you are when emergency 
arises. It is a great convenience for Harte 
ford policyholders to be able always to find 
the nearest Hartford representative by call 
ing any Western Union office. In Cane 
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“I'M FOR CAMELS,” : 
says Al Mingalone, 
Paramount News 
newsreel cameraman. 
“My experience proves 
that Camels are a big 
aid to digestion.” 


DIGESTION'S 
DAKE... 
SMOK& 


A CASHIER has to be 
alert—accurate—pleasant. 
Miss T. Lander, shown 
at the ticket window of 
a New York movie, says: 
“Camels help my diges- 
tion — cheer me up. They 
have a marvelous taste.” 













LAWSON LITTLE 
won both British and 
American Amateur 
Titles for two years in 
a row. “Camels set me 
right,” he says. “And 
at mealtimes, Camels 
make food taste 
better—help my di- 
gestion — give me a 
cheery ‘lift.’” 












































AT HARVEY ’S famous restaurant in Wash- 
ington, D. C., you enjoy the same dishes that 
delighted Mark Twain, Emerson, Booth, Taft, 
and other famous men. What cigarette is pre- 
ferred here? Most emphatically, Camels. Julius 
Lulley, host at Harvey’s, says: “Our diners agree 
on Camels. Those who prefer quality food ap- 
preciate Camel's costlier tobaccos.” 


Camels add zest to meals —aid 


USH and mental strain impede digestion by 
slowing down the flow of the digestive 
fluids so necessary to proper, smooth digestion. 


Smoking Camels assists digestion by increasing Joho A. Fury An 
the flow of the alkaline digestive fluids in a linesman, says: “I'm a hearty 
pleasant and natural way. eater—like my food andgike 


It is thus that Science explains the sense of 
well-being that you experience after you dine 
and smoke Camels. Make Camel your cigarette. 
They set you right. 
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digestion — increase alkalinity 








































it to agree with me. Camels 
help digestion, and sure 
make for a sense of well- 
being after meals. Camels 
set me right!” 












Copyright, 1938, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. 0. 











MORE 
EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS —Turkish and 


Domestic — than any other popular brand. 


Camels are made from finer, 









NEW FULL HOUR RADIO DIRECT FROM 
HOLLYWOOD. Camel cigarettes bring you a new 
Camel Caravan with Benny .--Nat Shilkret... 
Rupert Hughes, Master of Ceremonies. ..Hollywood 
Guest Stars. Tuesday — 8:30 pm E.S.T. (9:30 pm 
E. D. S. T.), 7:30 pm C. S. T., 6:30 pm M. S. T., 
5:30 pm P.S.T. WABC-Columbia Network. 
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A Peace Conference: 


Is the Idea Feasible? 


UGGESTION that President 

Roosevelt, if reelected, would pro- 
pose a world peace conference, to be 
attended by heads of leading nations, 
evoked wide discussion in the press. 
Doubt that such a conference could 
ever be assembled is expressed by 68 
per cent of the commenting editors. 
Others viewed the idea as feasible 
and possibly resultful. 


Most of the editors argue that European dicta- 
tors would view such a conference as dangerous to 
their national plans. Others point out that several 
nations subscribing to the Kellogg peace treaty do 
not live up to those commitments. And others 
argue that this country is definitely opposed to for- 
eign entanglements, such as would result from such 
a conference. 


“UTTERLY FANTASTIC” 

“If anything can be accomplished to turn Europe 
from war,” states the Richmond News Leader 
(Dem.), “it probably can be undertaken as readily 
by the affected powers themselves as by our media- 
tion.” 

“True friends of peace,” according to the Provi- 
dence Journal (Ind.), “would welcome an oppor- 
tunity for presidents and kings to sit down together 
and talk peace; but they know, as well as the State 
Department knows, that the idea is utterly fan- 
tastic.” 

“It is a congeption,” thinks the Columbia (S. C.) 
State (Dem.), “which will strike most persons as 
beyond the range of practical statesmanship. 
These heads of nations around a table agreeing to 
anything is ‘more like a breath-taking scene out 
of a cinema than an actual prospect on the inter- 
national horizon.’ 

“Further: It is an audacious scheme. It would 
be far from easy even to find a meeting place for 
such an ill-assorted company.” 


"IF 1T COULD BE ARRANGED” 


“In the light of present dark trends”, advises 
the Birmingham News (Dem.), “the reported plan 
seems in part a futile gesture. It may take more 
than talk of such a parley to hold back the tide that 
seems to be sweeping on toward war. But if war 
can be averted until President Roosevelt could call 
a conference of the sort contemplated, it could not 
help but have a beneficial influence, especially if 
Hitler and Mussolini entered the conference with 
a less bellicose attitude than seems to have been 
theirs at times.” 

“If it could be arranged—and the obstacles in the 
way are enormous”, declares the Hartford Courant 
(Rep.), “such a gathering might exert great moral 
appeal. ... Yet only a blinded visionary could be- 
lieve that such a meeting would accomplish real 
progress toward the establishment of peace on 
earth. 


LESSON OF THE WORLD WAR 


“However little else the World War taught”, sug- 
gests the Long Beach (Calif.) Press-Telegram 
(Rep.), “it at least drove home the tragic lesson that 
peace cannot be achieved through militarism such 
as gripped Europe prior to 1914, and such as is 
dictating the policies of Italy, Germany, France 
and Russia today. 

“Into this dark picture is thrust a surprising 
suggestion. The New York Times is authority for 
the information that President Roosevelt is con- 
sidering proposing a conference of the heads of 
world powers in an effort to thwart the mad rush 
toward another world war. According to the New 
York newspaper, the conference, in addition to the 
President, would include King Edward VIII of 
Great Britain, Stalin of Russia, Hitler of Germany, 
Mussolini of Italy and President Blum of France, 
as well as representatives from the Far East. 

“None will question the worthy purposes of such 
a conference, though perhaps to some it will seem 
that the United States, with its desire to avoid 
further complications with the Old World regime, 
is unnecessarily projecting itself into the scene.” 


THE ROLE OF THE PEACEMAKER 

“The role of the peacemaker,” avers the Dayton 
(Ohio) Herald (Ind.), “is a difficult one under the 
most favorable circumstances, There is always the 
danger that it will mean being involved in Euro- 
pean affairs to the extent of possible participation 
in a future conflict. Therefore, the United States 
has no other course before it but to avoid the en- 
tangling alliances which, despite our best inten- 
tions, would beset the country in the peacemaker’s 
role.” 

“The mere statement of the proposal,” contends 
the New York Herald Tribune (Rep.), “is enough 
to show its absurdity. Imagine King Edward, Mus- 
solini, Hitler, and Stalin meeting together at -a 
round table! Imagine, in particular, these gen- 
tlemen meeting at the suggestion of the present 
President of the United States! Mr. Roosevelt’s 
memory is conveniently short, we know. But can 
he possibly believe that the British government has 
forgotten how Mr. Roosevelt urged the calling of 
such a conference three years ago—with only one 
King-Emperor present, to be sure, and a half dozen 
prime ministers and foreign ministers instead of 
dictators and presidents—and then torpedoed that 
conference?” 

“The scheme,” as viewed by the Worcester (Mass.) 
Evening Gazette (Ind.), “is worthy of the adver- 
tising genius of America. It would not be quite 
fair to say that it stems in a direct line from the 
late P. T. Barnum. No one can assert that adver- 
tising, which has worked so many wonders, might 
not accomplish something for peace. And this 
would certainly be a glorified publicity stunt.” 


THE “WILL TO WAR” 

“The suggestion that the world armament limi- 
tation and peace plans growing out of the despair 
following the World War were weak,” argues the 
Indianapolis News, “because they did not mollify 
the animosities of the conflict is pertinent. But in 
the 18 years since the peace the world has yielded 
not to the influence of war weariness and the 
yearning for peace that goes with it, but has been 
motivated in national policy largely by the will to 
war among members of rising generation. The 
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Cartoonist Cargill in the McKeesport Daily News 


Dog Days 





futility of ‘the World War taught them nothing. 
Today the great nations of Europe are far better 
prepared to wage a war than they were in 1914.” 


AN IDEAL OFTEN FRUSTRATED 


“It is an idealistic hope”, states the Marshall- 
town (Iowa) Times-Republican (Rep.), “which has 
been many times disappointed. This country has 
urged measures like the Kellogg pact and has seen 
them repudiated in the present world hysteria. 
Until that world brainstorm subsides there seems 
little that a peaceful people may soon or immedi- 
ately expect except to maintain its own peaceful 
attitude and refrain from present impossibilities as 
protecting its own safety.” 

“The attitude of the European powers”, it is 
pointed out by the Ann Arbor Daily News, “seems 
to be that the United States, whenever it takes a 
part in an international effort, must be held re- 
sponsible for what happens and pay the bill.’ 

“It may not avert war”, concludes the St. Jos- 
eph (Mo.) News-Press (‘Ind.), “but it will be a 
proper step in a worthy cause, and millions of 
Americans, without regard to party, will. wish it 
well”, 





A Check on Spending 
Through ‘Item Veto’ 


QUGGESTION that the President 

have power to veto separate items 
in any bill sent him by Congress has 
been widely discussed in the daily 
press following the recent article 
of Senator Vandenberg (Rep.) of 
Michigan, in the Saturday Evening 
Post, advocating such an amend- 
ment to the Constitution. Practic- 
ally all newspapers which comment, 
endorse the idea. 


“The item veto is not original with Senator Van- 
denberg,” says the Grand Rapids Press (Rep.), “al- 
though he deserves credit for reviving the matter 
at this time, when the public is beginning to worry 
about the mounting Federal debt. President Ar- 
thur advocated it nearly 60 years ago. 

“Congressmen should be willing to put a check 
upon their spending so that such a law would nol 
be needed. But Congressmen are as frail as other 
humans. Law makers though they may be, at 
times they need laws applied strictly to curb them- 
selves. However, it is rather a slim hope that two- 
thirds of the members of Congress will vote to rov 
themselves of its lush spoils.” 


“HASH BY THE BILLION” 

“A constitutional amendment would be necessary 
to give such power to the President,” thinks the 
Canton (Ohio) Repository (Ind.), “but the Senator 
would not mind ‘tinkering’ with the Constitution 
for such an end. 

“A convincing argument can be built up for this 
cause which has been advocated for years without 
getting anywhere. Today, most appropriations are 
‘hash by the billion.’ 

“One bill may—as did H. R. 11418, approved June 
4, 1936—carry provisions for everything from Sec- 
retary Wallace’s salary down to funds for control- 
ling the Mexican fruit fly.” 

“Faced with the appropriation hash,” according 
to the Marion (Ohio) Star (Ind.), “the President 
must take or leave it all. Occasionally, as did Presi- 
dent Wilson, he vetoes important appropriation 
bills because they have been “padded.” Yet that 
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practice 1s dangerous, for needed funds may we 
choked off in a praiseworthy effort to stop pork 
barreling. 

“As Senator Vandenberg points out, if a President 
were of the right heart and mind, some of these 
financial difficulties could be avoided. But not all. 
The Chief Executive always has to reckon with the 
congressional itch to get something for the folks 
at home. Exhortation seldom halts a Congressman 
who wants to impress his constituents with a new 
highway, at Federal expense. 

“The governors of 39 States have the constitu- 
tional right of the item veto. Why not the Presi- 
dent of United States?” 

“The Senator has made a most useful sugges- 
tion,” in the judgment of the Saginaw News (Rep.), 
“one might wonder, however, whether a still further 
step would not be desirable. Some have suggested 
that Congress be prohibited entirely from appro- 
priating any money not asked by the executive de- 
partment. This would furnish a double check on 
expenditures. First the President would have to go 
on record as favoring an expenditure, then Con- 
gress would have to approve his recommendation. 
It could reduce the amounts he asked, but not in- 
crease them or add others.” 
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LETTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 





(Editor’s Note—Letters are selected 
on the basis of maximum interest to 
readers. Excerpts only can be pub- 
lished because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for publica- 
tion should be so.marked.) 


The Potential Farm Market 

Sir:—The restriction of production by 
the destruction of food products while 
the wants of our citizens are not being 
met is wrong. ... The reason our manu- 
facturing industries and their employes 
are in a better state financially than 
those engaged in agricultural pursuits 
is that the industrialists have given ex- 
tended thought to their problems and 
have continued to create new producis, 
thereby increasing the demand for their 
output. They have sought new markets 
and expanded the markets they already 
had, thereby disposing of what might 
otherwise have been a surplus... . 

Farmers should through more effective 
organization and closer cooperation with 
food manufacturers seek through chemi- 
cal processes and otherwise to develop 
new food products, open new markets 
and develop the markets they now have 
and improve marketing conditions as 
our industries have done. ... 

There cannot truthfully be said to be a 
surplus so long as we have many peo- 
ple whose wants have not been met. 
To cut down production, to destroy food, 
while our fellow citizens are hungry is 
criminal. R. H. SEA. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


xe 


‘Tightwads” vs. New Deal 
Sir:—Tightwads and propagandists are 
giving our Administration uncalled for 
trouble. Franklin D. Roosevelt is the 
man of the hour, similar to Lincoln or 
Washington. I hope he may carry out 
his methods. They are sound—good for 
you, good for me and the whole nation. 
JOHN MARSHALL, 
Meadows of Dan, Va. 
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Opposes Excessive Spending 

Sir:—If all this spending reckiessly is 
good sense, then I must be made up 
wrong. I still cling to that old idea 
that the people should support the Gov- 
ernment, not the Government support 
its people. W. M. DAY. 
Dickinson, Tex. 
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Ur. Landon for the New Deal? 
Sir:—What makes you think all busi- 
ness men are against Mr. Roosevelt? Why 
don’t you wake up to the fact that the 
“old era” is gone forever? Mr. Lan- 
don’s weasel speech of acceptance 


+ 





proved that fact. He did not advo- 
cate a return to Hooverism. He prac- 
tically indorsed the New Deal. Only 
it will be a Republican New Deal with 
Mr. Hearst and the other invisible 
backers as the “dictators.” Why don’t 
you rake Landon over the coals for be- 
ing too New Dealish? Or do you realize, 
at heart, that America can never go 
oack, but must go ahead? 

Palisade, N. J. EUGENE FARRIS. 
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Presidential Responsibility 
Sir:—Though I do not agree with all 
that goes on in governmental affairs, 
I do not agree that all the ills should be 
thrown at the feet of our President, 
which is no doubt done to poison the 
minds of voters. Cc. P. HATHORN. 
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To Speed Up Spending 

Sir:—One of the handicaps that keeps 
down trade is the lack of plenty of small 
change and small-denomination paper 
money. If workers were paid off in 
small silver coin and small bills through- 
out the country business would boom. 
The average wage-earner will save the 
big bills but spend the small change as 
quickly as possible. This plan would 
help keep money moving instead of be- 
ing stored up in banks and hidden away 
in tin cans. A. MATHIS. 
New Orleans, La. 
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A Warning in Events Abroad 

Sir:—I am not a hide-bound Repub- 
lican by any means. But remembering 
Russia’s last 20 years’ history, that of 
Italy, Germany, the past three months’ 
of France, and now that of Spain, and 
having also in mind the prophecy of 
Lord Macauley in his letter written in 
1837 to Senator Randall, of New York, 
and the present bald class appeals go- 
ing on, I confess I am somewhat wor- 
ried lest we repeat, on a vastly larger 
scale, within the coming four or eight 
years, what is taking place in Spain. 
Los Angeles, Calif. M. J. BEDALL, 
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Sees Liberty Endangered 

Sir:—I think the United States News 
is about the best periodical published in 
behalf of free America. I admire your 
fight against the forces of bolshevism and 
sovietism that are trying to entrench 
themselves in Washington and to tighten 
their tentacles around the United States. 
May the lethargic or hynotized American 
people awake and return to their true 
liberty as taught in our Constitution. 

DR. FENTON M. SANGER. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Constitutional Evolution 

Sir:—Progress and evolution in every- 
thing depend on movement and change. 
Stagnation and sameness spell death 
Thea why insist that the United States 
Constitution remain as the one shining 
exception or that any economic order 
is a necessity to the evolution of man? 
Denver, Colo. PEARL W. DOER. 
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Distrusts Present Leadership 

Sir:—Franklin D. Roosevelt to many 
men and women is the agile leader of 
the destroyers of America, its traditions, 
its industry, its visions. He is destroy- 
ing America’s honor; the belief and trust 
the common citizen had in his Govern- 
ment; the sacredness of pledged words. 
Judge Mr. Roosevelt by his acts, not his 
fair words which he does not keep. A 
leader of his nature cannot lead or unite 
the American people. 

We common men and women while 
often in our own lives finding it hard to 
live the code of honor nevertheless have 
cherished it for our ideal and believed 
perhaps foolishly it was an attribute of 
those worthy to govern America. No, the 
fate of America does not depend upon 
the leadership of the guileful Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, nor any one man, but on 
the old independent “American spirit, 
joined with honest thought, honest ac- 
tions, honest forward-looking leadership 
by industry. A. W. PATERSON. 
Shelby, Mont. 
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Blames Breakdown of Parties 

Sir:—If what is going on in my own 
State is a sample of the indifference 
of the people to the true facts of the 
situation, I can have very little hope of 
the future. There is a complete break- 
down of parties. This has been brought 
about over a quarter of a _ century 
through the operation of the primary 
law. W. R. BOYD. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
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For a Check by the States 

Sir:—The President has turned forces 
loose which have become very difficult 
for him to control. It has become too 
much of a job for any one man to han- 
dle. 

Would it not be better for the Nation 
if we should elect a President and each 
State elect a man to act as a board of 
directors and advisers? 

My greatest objection to the present 
Administration has been its attempt to 
put over a reform movement along with 
a relief deal. HERRY B. MINTON. 
Dalhart, Tex. 





Unscrambling the Alphabet 

Sir:—If Alf Landon is elected, it will 
take plenty of his time and patience to 
straighten out the New Deal “alphabet” 
but we will be sure that it is straight- 
ened out. If the Democrats are elected 
for another four years, it will be nearly 
impossible to get straight! Four years 
has been bad enough but, if there's to 
be four more ., .! HELEN K. 
Milford, Mass. 
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100 Per Cent for Roosevelt 

Sir:—I am 100 per cent for Roosevelt 
because he has done and is still doing a 
very good job of bringing us back to bet- 
ter times—prosperity. So I see no reason 
why we should turn him out next No- 
vember, and I’m confident that he will 
be reelected by a huge majority. Sup- 
pose if the Republicans had still been 
in power this situation would have been 
different or there would have been proba- 
bly bloody riots all over the country. In 
the event Landon is elected, it is without 
any doubt that he will take up the work 
Hoover left. ROY H. CHANDLER. 
Timberlake, N. C. 
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Grateful Beneficiaries 

Sir:—In the United States News and 
other publications, I have frequently 
read letters in which the writers refer 
to Franklin D. Roosevelt as the “greatest 
President,” “good,” “kind-hearted,” etc. 
and almost invariably the writer refers 
to some material benefit which they have 
received during the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration. Had these writers been deserv- 


‘ing of Federal aid and not received it 


(as I have seen in several cases in this 
community), there is no doubt that the 
opinions expressed would have been en- 
tirely different. 

A “great President” should be the soul 
of integrity. His word should be better 
than his bond. Could a “great Presi- 
dent,” having the power to carry out 
promises, repudiate those promises? 
Not to my knowledge has President 
Roosevelt made any reply to numerous 
attacks made on his broken word. 
Mariposa, Calif. Cc. E. DE LONG. 
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Posted Pictograms 
Sir:—You may be interested to know 
that I almost always put the outside 
sheet of The United States News on the 
oulletin board the first day it comes, 
that many people will notice those re- 
markably illuminating pictograms. What 
an enlightened people we should be if 
some millions of us could read The 

United States News regularly. 

MRS. M. R. CARTER. 
Librarian, Spearfish Normal School. 

Spearfish, S. Dak. 





How Editors View 
Railroad Gains 


ATEST reports of eastern railways 
show increased passenger rev- 
enues despite lowered fares and a con- 
troversy arises in the press over what 
is the basic cause of such gain. Of 
the commenting editors, 61 per cent 
give credit to generally better busi- 
ness conditions and more satisfactory 
rail service rather than to the cut 
in fares. 


In this press discussion of lowered fares and bet- 
ter rail revenues it is widely suggested that the 
railway managements have staged a remarkable 
refutation to allegations that steam railroads face 
an inevitable decline because of competition from 
other forms of transportation. 

Service combined with speed and comfort proved 
more potent than lower fares, in the opinion of 
many editors. 

“People are beginning to talk of the railroads,” it 
is pointed out by the Buffalo Evening News (Rep.), 
“as one of the more progressive industries of the 
country. Instead of wondering when the roads 
were going to pass out of the transportation pic- 
ture, as to passenger service, they are wondering 
what new thing the roads are going to do next. For 
there is evidence an energetic fighting spirit, a will 
to win, among those in command of the railroads. 
The idea of service in the highest degree permeates 
the whole railroad organization. Such a spirit will 
bring any business’ to success.” 


PART PLAYED BY ICC 


“There is an established opinion,” states the Chi- 
cago Tribune (Rep.), “in the minds of many, that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission which per- 
emptorily ordered the fare reduction, demonstrated 
that it knew more of railway management than the 
officers of the system involved. The public is en- 
titled to the facts and may draw its own con- 
clusions.” 

“There is no doubt that the reduced passenger 
fare has increased this branch of the railroad busi- 
ness”, declares the Scranton (Pa.) Times (Dem.), 
with the conclusion that the Commission’s order 
was effective, and without it “the roads probably 
would yet be operating their trains with few riders 
besides the train crews.” 


OTHER REASONS ADVANCED 


Discussing the impressive gains made by the Class 
I railroads both in gross earnings and net operating 
income of the past July over the returns of the same 
month last year, the Wall Street Journal states: 

“We know that in the East passenger revenues 
were gaining at the annual rate of 10 per cent just 
before the fares were cut and that since then the 
volume of travel has substantially more than made 
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Cartoonist Sweigert in the San Francisco Chronicle 


Cockeyed Taxation 





up the effect of the cut on gross passenger receipts. 

“We do not know what the June or July gain in 
volume would have been without the fare reduction, 
though the recent experience of western and south- 
ern roads seems to indicate that continuing business 
recovery and perhaps the attractions of air-condi- 
tioned equipment have had something to do with 
rising patronage of the rails.” 

The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin (Rep.) con- 
cludes that the gains are “not to be attributed en- 
tirely to the fare cuts.” 





Quips in the News 


Baring Grave Secrets 
Investigation reveals that in New York City 17 
dead men were carried on WPA payrolls. It might 
be a good idea to prod the other workers.—Elgin 
Courier-News. 


* + 


What Evolution Does 
According to a biologist, the human race eventu- 
ally will lose its fingers. Probably by wearing them 
down, scratching heads over income tax blanks.— 
Escanaba (Mich.) Press. 


* * 


Paradox of Congress 
Congress tried to pass a bill to restrain lobbyists, 
but it couldn’t overcome the habit of killing bills 
that lobbyists oppose ——Minneapolis Star. 


* %* * 


Leaves Them Breathless 
In the Far West the President advocates “spend- 
ing money’to save money in the long run,” but there 
is some question as to whether the taxpayers can 
run so long.—Indianapolis News. 


& & 


What the Pictures Tell 
With two anglers running for President, it is hard 
to say if that expansive gesture with the arms is 
friendliness or the estimated length of a fish— 
Barron’s Weekly. 
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Do 
You Know 
That — 


SEVEN out of every ten loans 
made to retail stores and serv- 
ice trades by private banking and 
financial institutions and insured 
by the Federal Government went 
for purchase and installation of 
equipment. The balance went for 
structural repairs and alterations. 
x** 
MORE than one-fourth 
radios now in use 
country are six years or more 
old while only about four out of 
every hundred were made last 
year. Two-thirds of all the sets 
have five to Seven tubes, one- 
fourth have eight or more tubes 
while only six out of a hundred 
have four or less. These facts 
were revealed in a Federal Com- 
munications Commission survey. 
x * * 
TWENTY-SIX cents a day pays 
for one day’s education of a 
city child, according to the United 
States Office of Education which 
estimates that the bill for teach- 
ing the “average” child amounts 
to $96.18 a year. 
xk * 
THE United States not only has 
the fastest long distance 
trains, 800 miles or more, but has 
a greater number of trains run- 
ning 60 miles or more per hour, 
than any other country in the 
world, according to a survey by 
the Association of American Rail- 
roads. 











of all 
in this 


x* * 


AMERICA is cultivating a 

greater taste for music. Twen- 
ty million persons throughout 
the nation are reported to have 
attended concerts and perform- 
ances sponsored by the WPA’s 
Federal Music Project between 
Jan. 1 and July 1, 1936. 

xk * 

A FORMAL public hearing to 

consider the advisability of 
quarantining the States of Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Texas, and Utah on account of 
the peach mosaic disease, will be 
held by the Department of Agri- 


| 
culture on Sept. 14. 
xk * 


T 4 o'clock every morning of 
the year, except under extraor- 
dinary circumstances, regular 
United States fliers take to the 
air to make weather records which 
are the basis for daily weather 


forecasts. 
x*e | 


THE war against “Sudden 

Death” is showing results: 
Automobile deaths in 86 princi- 
pal cities during the first 33 weeks 
of this year totaled 4,814 compar- 
ed with 5,181 during the corre- 
sponding period of 1935, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of the Census. 

ees 

ALMOST two million dollars in 

fines were collected by the 
Federal Government in criminal 
cases, originating from law en- 
forcement operations of Treas- 
ury agencies during the six 
months ended June 30, 1936. Bulk 
of the fines came from violations 


of the alcohol tax regulations. 
xk 


SUGGESTIVE leads and short- 

cuts for contractors interest- 
ed in obtaining Government busi- 
ness and for prospective bidders 
on products for Government use 
are found in the “Guide books” 
for American business firms 
which may be secured through 
the Commerce Department’s Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 

xk * 

JDAIRY cooperatives, the larg- 

est of farmers’ marketing or- 
ganizations, had an $80,000,000 in- 
crease in business during the 
1935-36 marketing season com- 
pared to 1934-35. Total sales of 
2,270 dairy cooperatives reporting” 
from 45 States to the Farm Credit 
Administration amounted to 
$520,000,000 during the recent 
season. 


xk * 

** JOSHUA Tree National Mon- 

ument” is the designation 
given to the newest unit in the 
national park chain, 825,000 acres 
in California, south of the Mojave 
Desert. It takes its name from 
the Joshua tree, which belongs to 
the lily family and grows 10 to 
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2. High-Speed Presses for Official Printing 
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4. Diorama Maker—Projects in Miniature 
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5. What the Press of 


—Resettlement Administration, 
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the Nation Thinks 


Underwood & Underwood, Wide World 


' staffs of photographers. 


Voice of Government 


Information Plus 

JTNCLE SAM talks about himself in 

a hundred and one different ways. 

Then he turns to his official clip 
service staff and finds out just how 
the press and the man in the street 
react to his talk, speeches, statistical 
surveys, motion pictures, radio pro- 
grams and photographs. 

There is hardly any known form of 
communication which isn’t used by 
the Federal Government in letting its 
cititzens share in the knowledge of 
governmental activities. Pamphlets 
and documents are turned out by 
high-speed printing presses. Motion 
pictures are made. Posters and ex- 
hibition displays tour the country via 
state fairs and expositions. Photo- 
graphs are available to the news- 
papers. A special information service 
brings answers to John Citizen’s ques- 
tions. Every bureau has a special 
press relations staff whose job it is to 
answer or make suitable reply to 
queries of press correspondents. 

Sometimes the Government’s infor- 
mation is taken at its face value. 
Sometimes it is called “publicity”. In 
many cases it is tagged “propaganda”. 


THE MOTION PICTURE 

The Department of Agriculture has 
been making motion pictures for many 
years, but it remained for Resettle- 
ment Administration’s Pare Lorentz 
(Photo No. 1) to approximate a Holly- 
wood “hit” with the “Plow That Broke 
The Plains”. Acclaimed by many, 
dubbed “propaganda” by’ many others, 
the film, which is of the documentary 
type portraying the destruction of 
America’s Grasslands, has been shown 
in hundreds of theatres and will soon 
be released to communities and quasi- 
public organizations. 

All of the Government’s motion pic- 
tures are of the educational type. Typ- 
ical of the Agriculture Department’s 
“movies” is one entitled “Pop Goes the 
Weevil”, which illustrates the control 
of the sweet potato weevil. Others of 
more general interest include “She’s 
Wild”, a one “reeler” showing cowboys 
on western cattle ranges; with 
“proncho busting”, roping and tying, 
and other exhibitions of horsemanship 
and range prowess at a cowboy gath- 
ering. 


TONS OF PRINTED MATTER 

The bulk of information about gov- 
ernmental activities is issued in the 
form of pamphlets, documents and 
releases to the newspapers. The Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, one of the 
largest printing organizations in the 
world, is responsible for turning offi- 
cial manuscripts and laws into bro- 
chures and books. (Photo No. 2.) 

The bulk of the stories about gov- 
ernment which appear in the news- 
papers are mimeographed by the sep- 
arate Federal agencies. These stories 
range from dry statistical reportings 
to “breezy” little human _ interest 
stories. 

Most of the bureaus have their own 
The camer- 
men tour the country and document 
scenes and activities which parallel 
the work of the interested agencies. 
The vast majority of these photo- 
graphs are available to the nation’s 
newspapers on demand. Some of the 
more confidential type, such as de- 
fense activities, are kept for the per- 
sonal use of department officials. 

At times the photographs are 
mounted in display form for State 
fairs and expositions. (Phote No. 3.) 
With this type of information go the 
traveling exhibits of dioramas. The 
dioramas, a comparatively new form 
of reproduction to make their ap- 
pearance in America, are models in re- 
duced sizes of actual conditions, 
houses, farms, and machinery against 
a skillfully duplicated background. 
(Photo No. 4.) 


RADIOS ALSO WIDELY USED 

By far the largest official broad- 
caster is the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Through its radio programs the 
research, regulatory and service ac- 
tivities of the agricultural phase of 
Government are disseminated. 

Demonstration centers are another 
angle of governmental information. 
An example of this service is to be 
found in the all-electrified farm spon- 
sored by the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration. 

The mechanism of Government in- 
formation is a complicated pattern of 
brains and machines. In its service 
are hundreds of editors, former news- 
papermen, copyboys and _ printers. 
Also included are hundreds of skilled 
craftsmen, artists, designers and dec- 
orators. Then when things are said, 
the clip service goes into action. 
(Photo No. 5.) 

Every day of the year the President 
and some 400 or more Government 
officials find on their desks a full and 
complete digest of the comment of 
the press of the nation. 

DereEx Fox. 























Traffic 


Management 
| Home-Study 








made interesting and practical thru problem method 


OU know as well as we do that 
Traffic Management TODAY is 

one of the important departments 

of business—that it is a profession offer- 
ing unusual opportunities to the man 
ualified to accept them. You know also 
that it is a growing and dignified field of 
work, paying many men three, five and 
seven thousand dollars a year and more. 


The only question is—just how prac- 
tical is it for you to train yourself ade- 
quately in Traffic Management through 
home-study? 


And the answer lies in the LaSalle 
Problem Method, 


For this modern plan of training not 
only makes Trafic Management study at 
home thoroughly practical but makes it 
interesting as well. 

And here’s how: 


You Learn by Doing 


Suppose it were your privilege every day 
to sit in conference with the traffic man- 
ager of your company or with a successful 
commerce practitioner. Suppose every 
day he were to lay before you in system- 
atic order the various problems he is 
compelled to solve, and were to explain 
to you the principles by which he solves 
them. ye oe that one by one you were 
to work those problems out—returning 
to him every day for counsel and assis- 
tance— 


Granted that privilege, surely your ad- 
vancement would be faster by far than 
that of the man who is compelled to pick 
up his knowledge by study of theory alone, 

Under the LaSalle Problem Method you 

ursue, to all intents and purposes, that 
identical plan. You advance > solving 
problems. 


Only—instead of having at your com- 


| mand the counsel of a single individual— 


one trafic expert—you have back of you 





“Names and addresses givon on request. 


the organized experience of a great busi- 
ness training institution, the authoritative 
findings of scores of able traffic execu- 
tives, the actual procedure of successful 
practitioners. 


Thus—instead of fumbling and blun- 
dering—you are coached in the solving 
of the very problems you must face in the 
higher trafic positions. Step by step, you 
work them out for yourself—until, at the 
end of your training, you have the kind of 
ability and experience for which business 
is willing and glad to pay real money— 
just as it was glad to pay these men.* 


Five Men Who Tested and 
Proved It for You 


For instance, there was the New England 
traffic clerk—with two years’ experience— 
whom LaSalle Traffic Management helped 
move up to Traffic Manager and to a 
salary increase of more than 100 per cent. 


There was the railroad clerk in Ohio 
who, through LaSalle training, became 
Traffic Manager of a great organization 
with a salary many times his highest ex- 
pectation as a clerk. 


And another railroad clerk—this time 
in the East—who was earning $55 a 
month and increased it to more than 
$10,000 a year as head of his own traffic 
bureau. 


Another man—this one already a suc- 
cessful, experienced traffic manager—with 
the help of his LaSalle training cut his 
firm's freight costs from four per cent of 
gross sales to two per cent—on a sales 
volume running into millions—and his 
salary was more than doubled. 


A fifth man—an assistant purchasing 
agent—seeing the need of a traffic depart- 
ment for his firm, took LaSalle Traffic 
Management training and sold the firm 
on the value of creating such a depart- 
ment. The new department promptly pro- 
ceeded to save money for the firm—as 
high as $50,000 a year—and the new 
manager was rewarded accordingly. To- 
day he is Director of Traffic and Assistant 


to the General Works Manager—with 
several traffic men under his direction; 


LaSalle-Trained Traffic Men 
Everywhere 


LaSalle traffic men are found wherever 
traffic men find a field for their services; 
They are in important positions, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and from Mexico 
to Canada. They are serving commercial 
and industrial organizations, both large 
and small; railroads and other transporta- 
tion companies; chambers of commerce; 
trade associations and state and federal 
commissions, They are officers and active 
members of traffic clubs and national 
trafic organizations, and registered prace 
titioners before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. LaSalle-trained traffic men 
are successful traffic men, occupying posi- 
tions of importance, participating daily 
in the handling and settlement of difficult 
trafic and transportation problems—and 
they are being paid accordingly. 

The statement has been made by one 
authority, ‘‘No other educational institue 
tion has contributed so much to the upe 
building of the traffic profession as has 
LaSalle. That the traffic manager has ad- 
vanced from a ‘job’ to a ‘profession’ may 
be credited, in large part, to the broad 
gauge training thousands of traffic men 
have received from this single source.’” 

Knowing these facts, ask yourself if 
there can be any further question about 
the gery of this training for you 
—ask rather if the real question is noe 
about the size of your own ambition and 
the quality of your determination. 

For Traffic Management is no magic 
wand for the lazy or the fearful or the 
quitter—it offers success only to the alert 
adult who has the courage to face the 
facts and the will to carry on till the job 
is done. 

If you are that individual, the coupon 
below, filled out and mailed, will bring 
you free the information that can open up 
to you the future of which you have 
dreamed—ability and income and success: 


Is it not worth getting that information? 


LaSalle Extension University 


MMMM se 40.60:0960500050550580000008 coccccee Coccccccccccccsccs CHS 533335 


PRRs 0 6:00:00400600000000000806000800 oesece 


co eccccceccccccecccccccessAgesss 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 9348-T, Chicago, Hl. 


Please send me, free of all cost or obligation, your 64-page illustrated book, “The World 
of Transportation Could Not Operate Profitably Without Traffic Management,” and the 
facts about your training for success in that field. 
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LIGHTING 
Hollywood's 
chief industry is 
just one of the 
many uses of the 
electrical energy 
that flowe 
through seven 
of these giant 
transformers, 


World’s largest! Seven new 
single-phase power trassformers 
..-the largest ever built...stand 
at the receiving end of the Boul- 
der Dam high-tension power line. 
Winding its serpentine course 
over 270 miles of blazing desert 
and mountain steep, this line 
carries current at 287,500 volts to 
the city of Los Angeles. There, 
that voltage is “stepped down” 
to 132,000 volts by means of 
these giant transformers ... built 
by Westinghouse. 

Each of them is equivalent in 
size to a pair of boxcars, stand- 
ing on end, side by side, Each 
weighs 186 Each has a 
rated capacity of 65,000 kv-a, 
with 80,000 kv-a possible to 
meet emergency peak demands 
of short duration. 

Heirs of a distinguished line of 
power transformers, these latest 
marvels hark back to the first 
commercially trans- 
former built and patented by 
Westinghouse in 1886. That con- 
tribution was the essential factor 
in the development of alternating 
current; formed the basis for 
cheap and efficient transmission 
of electrical energy. But it is only 
one of a long list ef “firsts” in the 
evolution of electrical progress, 
over 50 years, which bear the 
Westinghouse autograph. West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, East Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


tons. 


successful 
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Newest Picture 
Of Federal Budget 


S much as to say to the business 
community, “The budget is on 

way to being balanced,” President 
Roosevelt presented, in his revised 
budget estimates for 1937, this series 
of four numbers, referring to annual 
deficits: 

1934—$3,629,000,000. 

1935—$3,002,000,000. 

1936—$2,687,000,000. 

1937—$957,000,000 (estimated.) 


The President explained that this picture of 
steadily decreasing deficits excludes the veterans’ 
bonus and debt retirement. The law requires that 
each year a certain definite amount of money be 
set aside for retirement of the public debt. This 
figure ordinarily appears in the deficit. It is ex- 
cluded in the above calculation so as to get net 
deficit figures. 


"SAVING BY SPENDING” 

The President has taken the attitude, in defend- 
ing a budget deficit, that it is more important to 
“balance the budget of the American people” than 
to balance in any one year the budget of the Gov- 
ernment. 

What he meant was that, if spending by the 
Government will increase the national income by 
halting deflation and putting more people to work, 
it is a net gain from the national point of view to 
permit such a Government deficit. 

This point of view is argued in more detail by 
Joseph P. Kennedy, formerly chairman of the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission, in a recent 
book, “I’m for Roosevelt.” 

He puts the matter this way: The Administra- 
tion has in effect borrowed from the banks $60 
for each member of the population, but in return 
has raised the annual national income by $190 per 
capita. 


CONFIDENT OF RECOVERY 


Whatever the merits of that argument, the new 
budget estimate suggests, without using the words, 
an attack on the problem of balancing the Gov- 
ernment budget. The message is severely mathe- 
matical in tone, but the figures carry important 
implications to private industry and to the nation 
generally. 

These relate chiefly to recovery and relief. In 
addition there are indications of the extent to 
which the Government expects in the course of the 
year to withdraw from the banking business. 

When these are added up, they amount to a 
message of confidence on the part of the Govern- 
ment that a sustained recovery is on the way. 


A Sustained Recovery? 


Treasury Balance Reduction 
Indicates Such Confidence 


NE evidence of this confidence is the announce- 
ment that the Treasury’s cash balance is to be 
cut by a billion dollars. This intention is subject 
to a little modification in the light of Secretary of 
the Treasury Morgenthau’s word that war dangers 
may lead to a postponement of the reduction 
planned. The fact remains, however, that the 
trend of business is believed by the Treasury to 
justify less cash in the till. 

In other words, Uncle Sam is letting his bank 
balance run lower because he does not expect to 
have to draw on it in a hurry—unless war upsets 
the apple cart. 

Point number two in the story of rising confi- 
dence is provided by lowered estimates for relief 
needs. 

What are the basic factors behind this expecta- 
tion? 

A little historic note will give the key. When the 
first budget message was prepared last January, the 
President did not include the amount that would be 
needed for relief. A challenge was issued to private 
industry at that time to cooperate in the re-employ- 
ment of the jobless so that the need for relief ap- 
propriations would be as low as possible. 

Today the President acknowledges that the chal- 
lenges has been met in part at least. Said he: 

“The unemployed are continuing to be employed 
in industry, and I believe that there will be a further 
substantial increase in such employment during the 
coming months. Whether it will be sufficient to 
permit such a reduction in work relief rolls as will 
bring them within the amount appropriated by 
Congress is a matter that can not be determined for 
several months.” 

The amount allotted in the revised budget for re- 
lief and public works is 1,835 million dollars, which 
compares with an outlay of 2,777 million in 1936. 


WHAT DROUGHT WILL COST 


This figure does not take into account the 
drought. That disaster, said the President, may re- 
quire an additional 500 million dollars. He promised 
a re-survey of drought needs early next year. 

A side light on the President’s determination to 
keep as low as possible the amount to be asked for 
drought aid is provided by an alteration in the plans 
of the Resettlement Administration. This body is 
the one which provides direct relief to farmers in 
actual need. So as to release 30 million dollars of 
additional money for this purpose, construction on 
30 housing projects by the RA was postponed last 
week. 


ESTIMATES OF REVENUE 


Point number three in the tableau of official op- 
timism is the estimate of revenue. 

Since the earlier estimate published in January, 
two serious upsets in revenue occurred—invalida- 
tion of the processing taxes by the Supreme Court 
and payment of the soldiers’ bonus. To offset these 
losses, the Revenue Act of 1936 was passed, which 
is designed to recapture most of the unpaid proc- 
essing tax and to drive corporation profits out into 
the hands of stockholders, where they may be 
taxed under the personal income tax rules. 

After traveling this rough road, the Treasury now 
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BUDGETS NOTE OF OPTIMISM—THE TRADE 
BAROMETER—PORTENT OF COTTON PICKER 


























—Wide World 


A TEST FOR THE “STEEL FINGERS” THAT MAY REVOLUTIONIZE COTTON PICKING 


At Stoneville, Miss., the Rust Cotton Picker (left) moved slowly through 
a cotton field, its 1,344 steel spindles taking the fleecy white staple from 
the bolls. While observers agreed that the cotton picker worked, many 
decided too much foreign matter was gathered with the staple, causing 


stains, making for lower prices. 
(center) . 
tests.” 


Commented co-inventor Mack Rust 
. “we intend to make improvements as we learn from these 
In one hour and fifteen minutes the machine picked one full bale, 


work that would take ten hand laborers (right) one day to accomplish. 





calculates that revenue will be a little larger than 


it had expected last January. 


Part of the revenue will be in the form of re- 
The amount expected 
dollars— 
which measures the anticipated extent of Uncle 
Sam’s withdrawal from the banking business. 


RETURN OF GOVERNMENT LOANS 

As Treasury officials explain the matter, many 
corporations are finding their profits rising with 
unexpected speed and their managers looking on 
the future with less misgiving than formerly. 
result: decisions to repay Federal loans which had 
as backlogs against possible 


payment of Federal loans. 
under this head is 620 million 


formerly been held 
adversity. 


The rest of the revenue depends for its volume 
to a large extent on trade activity and earnings. 
The Government’s survey of business leads it to 
expect the yield of taxes to be substantially larger 


than anticipated nine months ago. 


Two Little Tax Clouds 


Newcomers in the Budget 
May Grow Very Big Later 


TMHERE is another pair of items appearing in 

budget for the first time this year which are 
being groomed for larger and larger roles in the fu- 
ture. If present laws are carried out, they will, in 


read: 
a figure 


rate items. One 


dividual States. 


The 


creases in pay rolls. 
swell its volume. In 


Government securities, 


outstanding Government securities. 

If these calculations prove correct, the effect on 
banks would be striking. Today the banks of Amer- 
ica hold bonds representing one-half the national 
debt. About one-fourth of all bank assets are in this 


the 


form. 


+ : : : 
fact, become the most important items in the entire 
scheme of Federal finance. 
As they appear in the present estimates, they 


Social security taxes—$324,500,000. 
Old age reserve account—$265,000,000. 
The Social Security taxes consist of two sepa- 
is for the purpose of 
ployment compensation, which is paid out to in- 
The other is 
old age reserve account, to be held by the Federal 
Government and used in paying old age pensions. 
The part of this tax levied for old age pensions 
begins to accrue on the first of January. Being ap- 
plied to pay rolls, its yield will increase with in- 
Rising business activity will 
addition, 
graduations over the next twelve years. 
So looking into the longer future, this tax has in 
it the potentialities of budget balancing. 
Actually, however, the proceeds of the tax are 
paid into a trust fund, which must be invested in 
As this trust fund grows in 
size, present calculations by the Treasury indicate 
that it will eventually absorb the entire amount of 
| 
| 


But if all Government bonds should be absorbed 


by the old age pension trust fund, as calculations 


indicate, based on no large increase in the debt, 


unem- 


| 
to go into the | 
| 


the rate rises by 


counties 


tion. 


story. 


gency list of the Government. 
farmers residing in them are eligible for direct re- 
lief from the Resettlement Administration and for 
work relief from the Works Progress Administra- 
Farmers there are eligible also for grants 
and loans for the purpose of buying seed. From 
the standpoint of the Government, the cost may 
well run to half a billion dollars. 

The effect on business, however, is a different 
It is pointed out that two other great and 


banks would find it necessary to place their funds 
in other types of securities. The Government would, 
so to speak, become its own banker. 


Bright Autumn Prospects 


Business Confident After 
Summer Without a Slump 


yf FANWHILE business, having reached the end of 
r the Summer 
slump materialized, looks forward to an Autumn 
of still greater activity. 

Two potentially unsettling 
ing the attention of Government forecasters. These 
are the drought and the danger of war. 

The extent 
gauged from the fact that about one-third of the 
in the United States are on the emer- 


months in which no Summer 


factors 


are engag- 


of the drought damage may be 


This means that 
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THE FUTURE OF THE RAILS ~ 

By HARRY A. WHEELER 

President, Railway Business Association, 
Chicago 


F we are to have government owner- 

ship of railroads, as provided in the 
three bills introduced in the 74th Con- 
gress, we need not much concern our- 
selves about the measure of regulation 
nor to what transportation services it will 
extend, for regula- 
tion applied to a gov- 
ernment owned rail- 
roads system is no 
#@ more likeiy to be con- 
siderate of the public 
interest or of the 
weliare of competing 
transportation service 
than is the Post 
Office Department 
regarding its rates, 
its favoritism to cer- 
its arbitrary deter- 





interests and 
mination of what constitutes an accept- 
able service. 


tain 


Rates, service, extensions, abandon- 
ments, improvements, labor conditions 
and permission to compete become solely 
a matter of government decision in re- 
spect of the advantages it wishes to 
share with others or retain only for 
itself. 

If private ownership is to continue, 
the time has arrived to speedily adjust 
all of our legislation affecting transpor- 
tation to meet the new conditions which 
competing services have brought about 
and which, in the public interest of jus- 
tice, equity and service must be squared 
comparably between all competitors. 

Ever since the railroads became our 
chief means of transportation, advocates 
of government ownership have periodi- 
cally joined together to press their pro- 
posals that the Federal Government shall 
acquire and thereafter operate all steam 
railroad facilities. Their present effort 
is well timed to a period of extreme de- 
pression, which in the past has always 
been a veason for renewed activity. 

Their proposals have attracted a fol- 
lowing that inclines strongly to socialis- 


+ 


tic schemes and that recognizes if the 
vast rail net of this country should be 
government owned, with all of the con- 
centrated political and economic power 
such ownership would bring, the result 
might automatically tend to socialize 
other important industries. 

Three bills defining how government 
ownership is to be brought about were 
introduced in 1935 and 1936, viz., S-2573 by 
Senator Wheeleer, H. R. 7541 by Repre- 
sentative Maverick and H. R. 10595 by 
Representative Lundeen. Hearings were 
10t held upon these bills by the respective 
committees to which they were referred 
but the principle was approved by cer- 
tain strong groups representing labor, 
agriculture and political sentiment. 

Government ownership as a national 
policy will not of itself be likely to win 
the country’s popular vote at this time, 
but if the issue is to be avoided, active 
public disapproval must extend to other 
legislative measures so adverse to suc- 
cessful private operation of the railroads 
that if enacted into law would confront 
us with conditions calculated to compel 
private capital to surrender the railroads 
to the government... . 

The public believes in Federal regula- 
tion of transportation as a protection to 
itself, but it is also becoming conscious 
that if highway, water, pipe line, and air 
transport are to be put under regulation 
comparable to that of the railroads it 
will tend to strangle their progress. 

A sense of fair play must conclude, 
therefore, that if our national transpor- 
tation policy becomes one of limiting the 
regulation of these named services, then 
relaxation of regulation of the railroads 
must be advocated to the extent that will 
make the effect upon all of these services 
comparable. . 

Another matter for deep public consid- 
eration is the group of labor or “make- 
work” bills in the hands of various con- 
zressional committees during the last ses- 
sigh. ;... 

The passage of any of these bills with 
the present standard rates of pay and 
with the added cost imposed by pension 
and social security legislation when fi- 
nally determined, would make railroad 
securities unattractive to private inves- 


+ 


tors, and the passage of any two of these 
bills would discourage further capital 
contributions without which modern 
efficient service cannot be maintained. 
Here again is presented the alternative 
of government ownership as the only 
course left... . 

Government ownership of railroads as 
a political question must be settled be- 
fore a sorely needed transportation policy 
can be formulated and put into effect. 

Public opposition to government owner- 
ship will not avert it unless all transport 
agencies are given squarely comparable 
treatment by Federal and State govern- 
ments.—(From preface to A Study of 
Railroad Operation issued by the Trans- 
portation Conference of 1933-35.) 





GOVERNMENT AS A LANDLORD 


By L. A. McLEAN 


President, Mortgage Bankers Association 
of America 


F ALL the different Government 
agencies created in the last several 
years to aid in dispelling the depression, 
probably none has been more efficiently 
managed and accomplished as much good 
as the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. 
Beginning opera- 
tions, as it did, at al- 
most the depth of 
the depression, it re- 
stored confidence to 
a demoralized real 
estate market, and 
in the three years of 
its existence just 
ended it made 1,021,- 
817 loans, averaging 
Slightly more than 
$3,000. 

Despite this record, it now becomes 
evident that HOLC is meeting the same 
problems that private lenders have al- 
ways met. As of June 30 this year 27,- 
651 foreclosures had been authorized, 
5,557 properties acquired voluntarily, 
1,564 properties bought in by the agency 
but to which title has not yet been taken, 
and 31 properties sold to others than 
the HOLC—a grand total of 34,803, 





which represent foreclosures authorized, 
foreclosures and properties lost through 
HOLC loans. 

On this basis it appears that the HOLC 
has taken possession or has indicated it 
will take possession of 3.5 per cent of 
the properties on which loans were made. 
These foreclosures began in earnest only 
in the last six months of 1935, when 
they averaged about 650 a month, and 
they jumped sharply in the first six 
months this year.... 

An average gain of 45 per cent in 
HOLC foreclosures and authorized fore- 
closures for the first half of this year, if 
maintained for five years, would put 
more than a half million American 
homes under the ownership of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

This is assuming, of course, that the 
Government's continuing agency in house 
and home financing, the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, meets conditions 
similar to those encountered by the 
HOLC. Most experienced motgage lend- 
ers agree that the FHA will meet such 
conditions, because FHA insured loans 
based upon 80 per cent valuations are 
more speculative in character than any 
previously made by private or Govern- 
ment agencies. ... 

Based upon HOLC reports for the first 
half of this year, it can easily be seen 
that a chaotic condition could develop if 
FHA authorities insist upon being as 
“hard boiled” as it appears HOLC officials 
have been forced to become. FHA’s prac- 
tice of loaning upon 80 per cent of ap- 
praised valuations is a practice which 
has never been found sound by private 
mortgage lenders. . 

Probably a million and a half single- 
family homes are actually needed today. 
Most of them will be built by private en- 
terprise as in the past because they can 
be financed cheaper that way. Looking at 
the housing picture from the larger per- 
spective, it ought to be recognized by 
everyone that both large-scale housing 
projects and more single family homes 
can be had if they come as a resu!t of lo- 

al initiative rather than planning from 
Washington.—(From a statement issued 
.o the Mortguge Bankers Association in 
Chicago, Aug. 31.) 


+ widespread disasters of recent years were absorbed 











by the American economic system with little visible 
effect outside the areas involved. This was true of 
the Mississippi floods in 1927 and the drought of 
1934. 

The Department of Agriculture estimates that 
the farm income this year will be larger than last 
year despite the losses from the lack of rain. On 
the other hand, the food supply is calculated at 
only 3 per cent below last year. 

Farm income, of course, comes largely from city 
buying. But agricultural economists point out that 
the increased prices of farm products which the 
drought entails will be considerably delayed in their 
effect. Meat prices, for instance, have shown a 
tendency to drop as grain prices rose. Moreover, 
the purchasing power of people in the cities is in- 
creasing as employment and pay rolls go up. The 
much-talked-of balance between rural and urban 
groups is regarded as more favorable than for many 
years past. 


WHAT WAR MIGHT DO 


The second unsettling factor is the threat of war 
in Europe. How readily a mere incident may bring 
about momentous events was suggested by the 
aerial] attack on the American destroyer Kane on 
August 30 by a Spanish airplane. The President 
decided to return to Washington after his western 
trip earlier than he had planned so as to keep a 
keener watch on European events. 

From a strictly business point of view, however, 
the feverish building of armaments is counted as a 
bullish factor. Money spent in national defense is 
a form of public works and, for the time being, at 
any rate, it increases the purchasing power of the 
population. 

The 920 million dollars budgeted for this year 
by the United States Government as the cost of de- 
fense not only reflects unsettled conditions abroad 
but adds its part to the quickening effect of other 
public works and the expenditures for work relief. 

Another factor making for what some observers 
see as a coming groundswell of prosperity is the 
1,205 million dollars that have been turned into cash 
by veterans. The Treasury reports this figure as 
the redemptions to date, which indicates that about 
31 per cent of the bonus bonds have been retained 
as investments. 


AUTUMN PREDICTIONS 

Reports coming in from industry bear out the es- 
timate of Government officials that this Autumn is 
to be the best period of industrial activity since 
1930 or possibly since 1929. 

The usual Summer decline in power output, for 
one thing, did not appear this year. On the con- 
trary there was a pronounced increase, which car- 
ried the index some 15 per cent above last Summer. 

From the textile trade comes word that many of 
the large plants expect to operate at capacity to the 
middle of 1937 on the basis of present prospects. 

Steel operations are at 72 per cent of capacity. 
The organ of the Steel Institute suggests that 100 
per cent capacity may be not far in the offing. 

Car loading passed the 750,000 mark last week 
for the first time since October, 1931. This figure 
itself is substantially below the levels of 1929 and 
preceding years, when weekly car loadings fre- 
quently exceeded a million. But Department of 
Commerce officials point out that it actually indi- 
cates a more favorable picture of the movement of 
goods than appears on its face. The reason is that 
truck transportation is now relatively much more 
extensive than in the earlier years. 


South's New Problem 


Cotton Picking Machine: 
Threat or Promise? 


ROM an experimental farm near Stoneville, Miss., 

came a portent and a promise last wéek. 

The occasion was the first public demonstration 
of a cotton picker invented by the brothers John D. 
and Mack Rust. For a full day the new machine 
passed up and down the rows of cotton at the rate 
of three miles an hour, picking the ripe bolls and 
passing over without damaging those that had not 
yet opened. 

The over-all cost of operating the machine was 
estimated at about one-tenth that of wages that 
would have to be paid if the same amount of cot- 
ton had been picked by hand. 

Conservative critics, including one official of the 
Department of Agriculture, pointed out that the 
machine-picked cotton was slightly stained by 
leaves and would therefore have to be reduced sev- 
eral points in grading. It requires level land for 
successful operation. Furthermore, the cost of the 
machine, it was pointed out, would require that 
only large cotton farmers could economically use it, 

The inventors replied that 95 per cent efficiency, 
as claimed for their machine, compared favorably 
with that attained by any other type of harvest- 
ing machinery. 


PROFIT ON FIVE-CENT COTTON? 


But it was the possible economic and social con- 
sequences of the introduction of such a machine 
that claimed the atiention of many observers. 

One point is that competitors of America’s cot- 
ton fields who are now handicapped by a shortage 
of labor would find machine picking the one thing 
needed for vastly increasing their production. 
Brazil is one of such competitors. Russia, while 
not a competitor in the world market at present, 
has already placed orders for two of the machines, 

Another point is that, if the machine is success- 
ful, it is estimated that large growers can make a 
profit even if cotton sells as low as 5 cents a pound. 
Such a price for cotton in the southeastern States, 
where most of it is grown by share croppers, would 
be ruinous. 

The director of the experimental farm where the 
demonstration was staged estimated that the gen- 
eral use of the machine would make unnecessary 
the employment of 75 per cent of the workers now 
engaged in picking cotton. 

On the same day that this demonstration was 
held, the Department of Commerce announced the 
reported development of a process which, if suc- 
cessfully adopted, promises a revolutionary effect 
on dairying. 

The process is applied to milk and has the al- 
leged effect of keeping it fresh for two months or 
more without refrigeration, pasteurization or other 
treatment. The process calls for passing oxygen 
through the milk. 

JOHN W. TAYLor. 
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It raises issues that radiate 
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Underwood & Underwood 
“EXPERIMENT” IN REGULATION 
SEC Commissioner Robert E. Healy believes Fed- 
eral regulation of public utility activities is still in 
the “experimental stage.” 








The CEC Program: 
Hurdles in Its Path 


NEW obstacles, in the form of court 

actions, rise to face the “police- 
man” of the commodity markets, the 
Commodity Exchange Commission, 
already hampered by lack of ade- 
quate funds. 


Officials say, however, that despite the suits filed 
recently to test the Commodity Exchange Act of 
1936, CEC will begin its program on Sept. 13, as 
originally planned. Whether the agency can do 
any more than lay the groundwork of regulation 
remains to be seen, they say, pointing out that 
Congress did not appropriate any new money lo 
carry out the broadened activities. 

Two suits have been started against the CEC, 
one of which was decided in its favor in a Federal 
court. The actions were: 

1—Bill of complaint filed by William S. Moore, 
a member of the Chicago Merchas.tiie Exchange, 
seeking to prohibit that market and the Govern- 
ment from complying with the terms of the Com- 
modity Exchange Act on the ground that the legis- 
lation attempted to regulate intrastate commerce. 

2—Suit filed by the Kansas City Board of Trade 
against the Commission, asking that the Act be 
held unconstitutional. This action differed from 
the first one in that the Board of Trade itself op- 
poses the Commission, whereas the Chicago ex- 
change in cooperating with CEC. 


GRAIN FUTURES ACT A PRECEDENT 


Federal Judge John P. Barnes, Chicago, dismissed 
Mr. Moore’s bill of complaint and denied the pre- 
liminary injunction by which the broker sought to 
restrain enforcement of the Act. The Court de- 
clared that trading in futures as well as in cash 
sales on commodity exchanges directly affects inter- 
state commerce and is, therefore, subject to regu- 
lation by Congress. 

The Grain Futures Act, forerunner of the present 
Statute, was held to be constitutional in 1923 when 
the Supreme Court sustained the right of Congress 
to legislate with respect to transactions in grain 
involving sales for future delivery as “commonly 
conducted on boards of trade.” The Commodity 
Exchange Act extended the earlier law to include, 
in addition to grains, the following commodities: 
cotton, rice, mill feeds, butter, eggs and Irish po- 
tatoes. 

In his opinion, Judge Barnes declared that the 
Commodity Exchange Act “is merely an extension 
of the provisions of the Grain Futures Act.” 

Hearings on the Kansas City suit are now being 
held, and an appeal is being considered by Mr. 
Moore from Judge Barnes’ decision. Under those 
circumstances, CEC officials indicate, there exists 
a possibility that the effectiveness of a majority 
of the many contemplated rules, regulations and 
interpretations under the Act may be held in check. 
Until the two suits have progressed further, CEC 
authorities consider that new regulations might be 
seized upon as the basis for further litigation 
against the Act. 


New Issues Registered 


HE Securities and Exchange Commission an- 
nounced the filing for registration during the 
past week of the following new security issues: 

THE DETROIT EDISON COMPANY, Detroit, Mich., 
$20,000,000 of general and refunding mortgage bonds, 
Series G, due September 1, 1966. The interest rate is 
to be furnished by amendment to the registration state- 
ment as are the names of the underwriters. The pro- 
ceeds of the sale of the bonds, with other funds of the 
company will be used to redeem certain outstanding 
obligations of the company. 

BETHLEHEM STEEL CORPORATION, New York City, 
$55,000,000 of consolidated mortgage 30-year sinking 
fund 3%, bonds, Series E, due October 1, 1966, Of 
the proceeds approximately $14,200,000 will be used for 
retirement of outstanding obligations and the balance 
will be used to provide for the cost of future acquisi- 
lions and improvements and to provide additional 
working capital 

AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Bridgeport, Conn., 110,- 
000 shares of $100 par value 5 cumulative convertible 
preferred stock and an undetermined number of shares 
of no par value common, to be reserved for conversion 
of the preferred. Hemphill, Noyes & Company, New 
York City, is the principal underwriter 

GULF STATES UTILITIES COMPANY, Beaumont, Tex 
$17,300,000 of first mortgage and refunding bonds, 
Series C, 4%, due Oct. 1, 1966, and $4,000,000 of 10- 
year 4'2% debentures, due Oct. 1, 1946. Stone & Web- 
ster and Blodgett Company, Inc., The First Boston 
Corporation, and Brown, Harriman & Co., all of New 
York City, are the principal underwriters. 

CUMBERLAND COUNTY POWER AND LIGHT COM- 
PANY, Portland, Me., $9,500,000 first mortgage bonds 
due 1966, and 10,000 shares of $100 par value cumula- 
tive preferred capital stock. The company intends to 
redeem the $10,418,000 principal amount of first mort- 
gage gold bonds, 4%: Series, due July 1, 1956, out 
of the proceeds. 
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AREAS OF FINANCE REQUIRING CONTROL 
AS SEEN BY SECURITIES COMMISSION 





TRAWS in the wind indicate steps 

which the Securities and Exchange 
Commission may take in regard to 
two important sections of its program 
—supervision of municipal debt de- 
faults and control of public utility 
holding companies. 

Indication of SEC’s attitude on 
these two questions is contained in 
recent public utterances of two of its 
commissioners, William O. Douglas, 
formerly director of the Protective 
Committee Study, and Robert E. 
Healy, former FTC counsel. 


Mr. Douglas discussed municipal bond defaults, 
his remarks being the first official statement by the 
Commission since the Supreme Court last Spring 
invalidated the Municipal Debt Readjustment Act, 
also known as the Sumner-Wilcox Act of 1934. 


MUNICIPAL BOND BURDENS 


In Part IV of its report to Congress on the ac- 
tivities of protective committees, SEC considered 
committees for the holders of municipal and quasi- 
municipal obligations. At the time the report was 
made the Federal legislation touching the question 
was still on the statute books, the Supreme Court 
not having decided its status. 


What conditions did the Act attempt to correct? 
How did it attempt to rectify those conditions? And 
what were SEC’s recommendations to Congress 
concerning the question? 


The problem which Congress tried to solve by 
means of the Sumner-Wilcox Act was that of debt- 
burdened taxing districts. Before passage of the 
legislation, a city or other taxing body, which found 
itself unable to pay its debt, simply defaulted on its 
obligations and that was the end so far as the bond- 
holders were concerned. 


As Mr. Douglas expressed it, “widespread munici- 
pal as well as irrigation, drainage and other special 
district defaults have now been with us for almost 
a decade. At the outset they presented an un- 
familiar problem. Even the banking fraternity was 
inexperienced in use of the various techniques for 
effecting municipal readjustments.” 

The Sumner-Wilcox Act extended to municipalities 
a measure of the relief granted to persons and cor- 
porations by the bankruptcy laws. If a certain pro- 


portion of the bondholders could agree to a com- 


promise readjustment plan for the debt, the munici- 
pality might obtain a court order compromising the 
debt; Bondholders could either accept a certain 
number of cents on the dollar or agree to a lower 
rate of interest. 


Under the Act, prior to the decision, sixteen plans 
had been confirmed by final order, 28 cases were 
pending and two of the petitions for court orders 
had been dismissed. The parties to the compromises 
awaited a Supreme Court decision on the validity of 
agreements that had been ratified by the lower 
courts. 


CHECKING MINORITY VETO 


One of the great difficulties prior to the Act in 
effecting settlements was that holders of a very 
small minority interest might, and often did, refuze 
to take part in settlements which a majority of the 
creditors as well as, the debtors accepted. This, 
Mr. Douglas said, “effectively blocked municipal 
debt settlements and prolonged defaults with ail 
their attendant injury to both creditors and 
debtor.” 

The minority dissenter, no matter how small his 
holdings are, may retain his securities after the ma- 
jority holders have accepted a compromise. Then 
he can go into court and ask for an order requir- 
ing the municipality to levy taxes to pay his ma- 
tured securities in full, this levy being in addition 
to tax levies made necessary under the compromise. 

“The result in a given case,” Mr. Douglas asserted, 
“may easily be a doubling or trebling of the tax levy 
for debt service in a particular year, defeating the 
whole purpose of the plan, if not precipitating an- 
other default.” 

The Sumner-Wilcox Act made it mandatory that 
the plans, upon court confirmation, be binding upon 
the minority, as well as the majority, creditors 
and the debtor municipality. 


FLAWS SEEN IN THE ACT 


Although it found that the Act was far from 
perfect, Mr. Douglas’ committee advised that Con- 
gress continue the law, and it was extended, shortly 
before it was declared illegal, so that its provisions 
would have expired in 1940. This recommendation 
was based on a belief that the Act, although im- 
perfect, was a step in the right direction. Mr. 
Douglas commented on the recommendation as fol- 
lows: 

“I do not mean to say that the Municipal Read- 
justment Act, in the form in which it appeared, 
was an answer to all the problems in this field, or 
even that it was adequate within its limited sphere. 
Some of its deficiencies are obvious.” 

First of all SEC found that the Act did not pro- 
tect the bondholders’ interests. Then, as Mr. Doug- 
las pointed out, it “left practically untouched the 
problem of supervision and control presented by 
protective committees.” 

In SEC’s vrotective committee study, made to 
Congress several weeks before the Supreme Court 
decision, these recommendations were made: 

1—That the law should be continued, with mod- 
ifications. 

2.—That a taxing district be permitted to file 
under the Bankruptcy Act without the necessity 





of simultaneously proposing a plan approved by 4 was carefully scrutinizing each of these methods as 


any of its creditors. 

3.—That regulation of the personnel and prac- 
tices of protective committees in connection with 
municipal debt readjustment is absolutely essen- 
tial. 

When the Sumner-Wilcox Act was nullified, the 
first suggestion made by the SEC experts was, of 
course, also nullified. Mr. Douglas declared that 
the Supreme Court's decision “came as a shock to 
many students of the problem and to many ex- 
perts in constitutional law.” 


FURTHER SOLUTION OFFERED 


With the bankruptcy legislation approach to the 
problem temporarily at least cut off, what does Mr. 
Douglas offer as other solutions? 

His first suggestion, offered for the consideration 
of lawyers and financial houses interested in the 
problem, is to limit the power of the Federal Courts 
to aid minority dissenters. Under this plan the 


aioe ala 
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“PROTECTIVE GROUPS” AND SEC 
William O. Douglas, SEC Commissioner, suggests 
a Government agency, such as the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, might offer a distinct pub- 
lic service if it were to supervise activities of pro- 
tective committees for municipal and quasi-municipal 
obligations. 





courts would be restricted in directing city officials 
to pay dissenters who object to “fair and adequate” 
compromises. 

According to Mr. Douglas this restriction on the 
courts would substantially abolish “the disruptive 
effect of dissenting minorities,’ and those groups 
could be made to agree to “reasonable plans of ad- 
justment.” 

Control over the fairness of readjustments must 
deal with more than a mere examination of the 
terms of the plans itself, the SEC spokesman as- 
serted. It must extend back to the time when the 
self-appointed protective committees are being 
established, he declared. Mr. Douglas declared that 
the bankruptcy machinery, now unavailable as far 
as municipal defaults are concerned, would have 
presented a method for this control. 

Mr. Douglas submitted three “somewhat different 
techniques or methods which illustrate varying ap- 
proaches to the problem.” He indicated that SEC 
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a possible way of dealing with taxing district de- 
faults. 

The devices Mr. Douglas suggested are: 

1.—Registration of the committees with SEC, 
which would force disclosure of all facts pertaining 
to the personnel, activities, affiliation powers, etc. 
of the committees. These disclosures, he said, should 
prove to “be a healthy deterrent” to abuses— 

2.—Certain minimum standards could be set up 
by Congress which the committees would have to 
meet in order to be exempt from SEC control. 
Standards would include the trading in the securi- 
ties by committee members and contracts engi- 
neered by the committees. The control exercised 
under this suggestion, he indicated, would be 
largely self-executing with only a limited power in 
the hands of SEC to issue stop orders should the 
minimum standards be violated. 

3.—Complete supervision of all the committees by 
an agency like SEC even though certain minimum 
standards are obeyed. Here, Mr. Douglas declared, 
SEC would have to be given the right to “exercise 
scrutiny and supervisory powers” similar to the 
powers of Federal courts under the Bankruptcy Act. 


ONLY A PARTIAL REMEDY 

Mr. Douglas said that inasmuch as the three sug- 
gestions are restricted exclusively to control over the 
protective committees they constitute only a partial 
answer to the problem. They do not include control 
over the municipal debtors themselves. 

“Yet I only indicated,” Mr. Douglas explained, 
“that progress could be made in spite of the adverse 
decision in the Ashton case. In sum, part of that 
progress is perhaps indicated by a program for 
Congress which combines something like either my 
earlier suggestion for limitation of the power of 
jurisdiction of Federal District Courts to issue writs 
of mandamus or to enter mandatory injunctions 
for levy and collection of taxes.” 


THE HOLDING COMPANY ACT 

Statements made by Mr. Healy in his paper, 
largely devoted to an outline of SEC’s procedure 
under the Holding Company Act, follow: 

1—Regulation of public utility activities must 
still be regarded as in the “experimental stage.” 

2—The Commission does not regard its task as 
that of driving an entering wedge for public own- 
ership of utilities. 

“The constitutionality of the Act,” he asserted, 
“has still, of course, to be determined but I think 
most people agree that the problem is one with 
which the Federal Government will have to deal 
one way or another. 

3.—SEC has no concern with utility rates as such, 
although it is hoped that the administration of 
the Act will aid state commissions in obtaining in- 
formation on which to base intelligent rate regu- 
lation.” 

Mr. Healy, calling attention to the fact that 
only 65 holding companies have complied with the 
registration provisions of the Act, praised the co- 
operation given the Commission by the unregistered 
as well as registered enterprises. “Some of the un- 
registered holding company systems,” he stated, 
“have made an effort to adjust their practices 
in many respects to comply without regulation in 
order to give them a fair trial.” 

Among the companies already registered, he said, 
are four or five systems of “substantial importance,” 
from which SEC has obtained a “fair-cross section 
of experience in the type of problems” connected 
with the Act. 





+ RFC Secretary: Emergencies His Career + 


YHE secretary of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 


poration, George R. Cooksey, has held that 
position since the agency was founded in February, 
1932. The mere listing of the duties of his office 
presents only a rough idea of the accompanyinz 
responsibilities. A summary of the duties reads 
like this: “recordation of action taken by the board 
of directors and executive committee, correspond- 
dence on behalf of the board and committee, gen- 
eral correspondence, personnel, files, supplies, serv- 
ice, etc.” 

Mr. Cooksey was born in Washington and edu- 
cated in the capital’s public schools. His first job 
after leaving high school was as office boy in the 
Washington Bureau of the Associated Press. He 
did not remain long in that capacity, but soon be- 
came the cashier for the Southern Division and 
then a reporter for the organization, covering vari- 
ous Government activities. He remained with the 
Associated Press from 1898 to 1913. 

Turning his back on journalism in the latter year, 
he became private secretary to Secretary of tne 
Treasury McAdoo from 1913 to 1917. On March 
6, 1917, he was appointed assistant to Secretary Mc- 
Adoo, and continued to hold the same office under 
Secretaries Glass, Houston and Mellon, until Oct. 
8, 1921. 

Because of his knowledge of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s financial operations during the war years, 
Mr. Cooksey was made a director of the War Finance 
Coxporation in 1920. The original purpose of this 
agency, created in 1918 and now in liquidation, was 
to give financial support to industries whose op- 
erations were “necessary or contributory to the 
prosecution of war” and to banking institutions 
that aided in financing those industries. In many 
respects its duties and powers were analogous tc 
those of RFC. 

Mr. Cooksey was a director of the Corporation 
from 1920 to 1929 and then became chairman of 
the liquidating committee which position he held 
until 1932. During five of these years, 1927 to 1932, 
he was also a member of the reorganized Federal 
Farm Loan Board. When the RFC came into being 
on Feb. 2, 1932, Mr. Cooksey received the secretary’s 
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post which he has held during the subsequent four 
eventful years. Since August, 1935, he has also been 
vice president and a director of the Electric Home 
and Farm Authority. 

As he looks back over his career in journalism 
and public service, Mr. Cooksey says that he rec- 
ognizes that all of it has been “emergency work.” 
Emphatically classifying reporting as “emergency 
work,” he points out that the life of the assistant 
to the Secretary of the Treasury during the World 
War was certainly replete with emergencies. In the 
War Finance Corporation and the RFC he has taken 
part in programs to tide industry and business over 
difficult periods. 

Mr. Cooksey has six children, four boys and two 
girls. One of his sons is a member of the New 
York Curb Exchange and another is connected with 
the New York office of the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation. 








—Harris & Ewing 
SPECULATION TABOO 
Securities and Exchange Commissicn employes be- 
cause of the nature of their work dealing with be- 
hind-the-scenes activities in stocks and bonds have 
been warned not to speculate on any tips that might 
come their way. Photo shows Rose McCormick and 
Alice Getty, SEC employes reading the “no specu- 
lation” order. 


An SEC Definition 
Of ‘Speculation’ 


HAT is the difference between in- 

vestment and speculation in the 
stock market? That question, de- 
bated for many years, is settled by 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion as far as its own staff is con- 
cerned. 


SEC’s secretary, Francis P. Brassor, recently 
distributed to the staff a memorandum on “em- 
ployees’ securities transactions” in which invest- 
ment is defined. It was poinvied out at the Com- 
mission that the regulations are a part of the gen- 
eral program to protect investors against any un- 
fair advantage taken by “insiders,” within either 
the SEC, the corporations, stock exchanges, or 
brokerage firms. 

There are, of course, several departments of SEC 
where information becomes available to the staff 
before it does to the public, such as the registration 
division and the trading and exchange division. The 
new rules will prohibit the employees from using 
that data for speculative purposes. 

The regulations are interesting also because they 
give an indication of SEC’s attitude toward specu- 
lation and investment, although it is unlikely that 
any such stringent restrictions will ever be placed 
upon the trading activities of the investing public. 


THE TEST FOR “SPECULATION” 


The general rule which staff members must fol- 
low is that they are not to participate directly or 
indirectly “in any transaction concerning a security 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Commission ex- 
cept that such prohibition shall not be construed 
to prevent the purchase or sale of a security or com- 
modity for bona fide investment purposes.” 

The test of speculation as set up by the Commis- 
Sion is “any purchase of any security which the 
purchaser fails to hold for one year from the date 
of purchase.” A slight concession is made for cer- 
tain conditions, however, as follows: 

“It is suggested that if any unusual conditions 
develop which may make it necessary for an em- 
ployee of the Commission to dispose of securities 
in less than a year after the date of purchase that 
such conditions be indicated in a memorandum be- 
fore the securities are disposed of.” 

The regulations, violation of any section of 
which is punishable by dismissal, prohibit the em- 
ployees from carrying securities on margin and 
making short sales. Each transaction in any se- 
curity, whether exempt from registration or not, 
must be reported to the Commission within two 
days. 

Purchase of any securities registered with SEC 
under the Securities Act of 1933 is forbidden, ex- 
cept those issues classed as “investment grade” se- 
curities by established investment counsel firms. 
The employees may, however, exercise rights ac- 
companying the ownership of securities. 


STOCK EXCHANGE SALES INCREASE 

EC officials have released figures showing in- 
creased stock exchange sales. They are pre- 

pared for a resumption of large scale new financ- 

ing by industrial corporations. 

The dollar value of sales on all registered securi- 
ties exchanges during July, the official figures re- 
veal, showed an increase of 42 per cent over June 
and almost 45 per cent over July, last year. Most 
of the increase was due to stock sales, which had a 
value of $1,765,000,000, an advance of 51.6 per cent 
over June. Bond sales totaling $292,442,992, ad- 
vanced only 3.1 per cent. 

With the bona market showing continued im- 
provement on a broad front, including new highs 
for Federal Government obligations, officials here 
are getting ready for a rush of large-scale new fi- 
nancing which they expect will get under full swing 
in the middle of September. 


DEMAND FOR NEW CAPITAL 


During August, when few important bond offer- 
‘ings appeared, the market readily absorbed the 
first and second largest issues floated under SEC 
Supervision. Among the more recent registrations 
is the Bethlehem Steel 55 million dollars of 334s 
due in 1966. Of the total proceeds of this sale 
about 1412 million dollars will be used for improve- 
ments, marking one of the largest blocks of bonds 
sold for new capital since the Securities Act of 1933 
became effective. 

Quite a few of the forthcoming offerings, officials 
Say, will also request new money. Thus, it seems 
likely to officials, that the second half of 1936 will 
witness a further increase in new money issues. 
During the first half new capital offerings were 
the highest for any comparable period since 1931 
and more than double those in the same period 
last year. When corporations use the proceeds of 
Security sales to buy plants, equipment or other 
assets, the purchases tend to stimulate the produc- 








| tive side of the economic structure. 
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PICTURE of the Federal 

Government’s fiscal position 
receives retouching to focus 
attention on increased income 
and declining deficit for the 
current year,—Administration 
critics charge the new colors 
are too bright. 


Business recovery, bringing with 
it a reduction in the unemployed 
ranks, will aid the Treasury in the 
1937 fiscal year to show the smallest 
deficit since the New Deal took of- 
fice, President Roosevelt declared in 
his revised budget estimate. For the 
year 1937 he forecasts: 


Expenditures ........ $7,762,835,300 
Total Revenues ....... 5,665,839,000 
ee 2,096,996,300 
Increase in Public debt. 410,000,000 


Public 
Se sevdseuindsce 34,188,543,493. 

In addition to the new deficit esti- 
mate, President Roosevelt stated 
that there may be requests to Con- 
gress for additional unemployment 
and drought relief funds, depending 
on the outcome of surveys to be 
made early next year. This further 
burden will amount to less than a 


half billion dollars, he said, increas- | 


ing the deficit to $2,597,000,000. 


QUESTION OF RELIEF FUNDS 

It is at this point that certain 
critics have taken exception to the 
revised estimate. Representative 
John Taber of Auburn, N. Y., rank- 
ing Republican member of the House 
Appropriation Committee, declared 
that the requirements for relief 
would be one billion dollars, in- 
stead of a half a billion. If such 
proves to be the case, the deficit 
would be $3,097,000,000 for the year. 

When the annual budget estimate 
was made in January, the funds for 
relief were not included, and the 
President predicted a deficit of $1,- 
098,000,000. Then he obtained the $1,- 
500,000,000 relief appropriation, and 
later approximately $400,000,000 of 
veterans’ bonus bond payments fall- 
ing due this year were added, bring- 
ing the deficit, based on the Janu- 
ary estimate, to approximately three 
billion dollars. 

Revenues will be 12 million dol- 
ars more than was forecast in Jan- 
uary, according to the revised bud- 
get. This is in spite of the invalida- 
tion of the AAA and the Bituminous 
Coal Conservation Act, and a change 
in the method finally adopted for 
collecting Social Security taxes 
which will defer to the 1938 fiscal 
year the collection of a part of those 
taxes. The outlawing of the two 
acts and the new method in regard 
to Social Security taxes resulted in 
a loss of 668 million dollars in reve- 
nue. 

This loss is offset by these in- 
creases in revenue: 

1—From Revenue Act of 


1936 
2.—Delayed collections of 


railroad pension taxes.. 33,000,000 
3.—From improvement in 
business conditions ... 237,000,000 


HEAVIER LOAN REPAYMENTS 

As for the larger repayments on 
Federal loans, the Treasury esti- 
mated in January that during the 
year approximately 315 million dol- 
lars more would be received by the 
lending agencies than would be dis- 
bursed. Now, this estimate has been 
revised upwards to 620 million dol- 
lars 

Ogden L. Mills, former Secretary 
of the Treasury, criticized the re- 
vised budget on this point soon after 
the document was released. Mr. 
Mills declared that 1937 expendi- 
tures should be estimated at $8,382,- 
000,000, or 620 millions more than 
President Roosevelt predicted. 

“What the President has done is 
to deduct from ‘recovery and relief’ 
estimates $620,000,000 of payments 
to be received from the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, the Farm Credit 
Administration, and the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, represent- 
ing the liquidation of so-called re- 
coverable assets. 

“Had the President actually pre- 
sented the picture he would have 
said—‘total expenditures are esti- 
mated to be $8,382,000,000 but apply- 
ing $620,000,000 of cash receipts from 
recoverable assets the amount to 
be recovered by other sources is re- 
duced to $7,762,000,000.’” 


CASH IN THE TREASURY 
President Roosevelt disclosed in 
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| President Looks For Smaller Deficit Than 


Forecast in January—Recovery Credited 





| 

| Following is the full text of a 
statement issued Sept. 1 by 

President Roosevelt on the sum- 

mation of the 1937 budget: 


(CONTINUING the practice inaugu- 
rated last year, the attached 


the fiscal year 1937 by reflecting the 


revenues and expenditures which 
have occurred since the 1937 budget 
was transmitted to Congress in Jan- 
uary, 1936. 

Two outstanding events have 
taken place since that time which 
have materially affected the receipts 
and expenditures of the Govern- 
ment. 

The first of these was the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court declar- 
ing the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
unconstitutional as a result of 
which the Government lost substan- 
| tial revenue from processing taxes. 


| Congress of the adjusted compensa- 
tion payment act providing for the 
immediate payment at their face 
value of the veterans’ adjusted serv- 
ice certificates, which by their terms 
were not due until 1945. 


| LOSS OF PROCESSING TAXES 

As a result of the Supreme Court 
decision the estimated revenue from 
processing taxes for the fiscal year 
1936 was reduced by $452,000,000. 

Up to the time of that decision 
the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration had expended in accord- 
ance with law the sum of $325,000,- 
000 and had made substantial com- 
mitments for additional expendi- 
tures in anticipation of revenue 
from this source. 

To provide for carrying out the 
moral obligation of the Government 
with respect to the commitments 
already entered into with farmers 
and which on their part had been 
at least partially performed, Con- 





| gress appropriated $296,000,000. 


By the enactment of the soil con- 
servation and domestic allotment 
act, which included authority for 
an annual appropriation of not to 
exceed $500,000,000, Congress pro- 
vided a new farm program to pre- 
serve to the farmers the benefits of 
fair and adequate prices for the 
product of their labors. 


BONUS TOPS TWO BILLION 

The passage of the adjusted 
compensation payment act caused 
an increase in payments to veterans 
for the past year of $1,674,000,000 and 
will result in further payments esti- 
mated at $560,000,000 on this ac- 
count during the present fiscal year. 

To meet the additional require- 
ments of the Treasury on account 
of these expenditures the Congress 
was requested to provide sufficient 
additional revenue (1) to make 
good the loss of processing taxes 
in the fiscal year 1936; (2) to de- 
fray the annual cost of operation 
of the new farm program, and (3) 
to amortize over a period of nine 
years the cost of payment of the 
adjusted service certificates. 

The revenue act of 1936, enacted 
by the Congress in response to this 
request, will produce, on the basis 
of estimated business conditions 
for the calendar year 1936, annual 
revenue in the amount of $652,000,- 
000. For the fiscal year 1937 the 
amount of this revenue will be only 
$328,000,000, since only the first and 
second of the quarterly payments 
of income taxes under this act 
will be made to the Treasury with- 
in that year. For the same year, 
however, there will be a monrecur- 
ring revenue of $82,000,000 from the 
so-called windfall taxes. 


REVIEW OF THE FISCAL YEAR 

The total receipts amounted to 
$4,115,956,615, against the estimate 
in the 1937 budget of $4,410,793,946, 
a net decrease of $294,837,331. 

After taking into consideration 
the loss in procesing taxes of $452,- 
000,000, receipts from other sources 
amounted to $157,000,000 more than 
was estimated. 

Total receipts showed a net in- 
crease of $316,000,000 over those for 
1935, and receipts from sources other 
than processing taxes showed an 





the revision that it “is contemplated 
during the year to reduce the work- | 
ing balance of the general fund by 
approximately $1,100,000,000" and 
that only 750 million dollars in new | 
money would be required. 

Because of the status of the work- | 
ing cash balance, Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau last week de- 
cided to go into the capital market 
agaim for new cash. September 15 
he will seek to borrow 400 million 
dollars in new money plus refund- 
ing 514 million dollars in notes fall- | 
ing due that day. 

Thus, according to the budget re- 
vision, the Treasury will need to | 
borrow only 350 million dollars more | 
in the three remaining regular fi- | 
nancing dates of the fiscal year, and 
Secretary Morgenthau last week 
promised that such would be the 
case when he announced the Sept. 
15 financing. 





| ed June 30, 


increase over 1935 of $760,000,000. 

The total expenditures of the 
Government for the fiscal year end- 
1936, amounted to 
$8,879,798,258. 

The estimated expenditures shown 
in the budget of last January of 
$7,645,301,338 did not of course, in- 
clude $1,674,000,000 for adjusted 
compensation payments. Except tor 
these payments the expenditures 
would have been about $439,000,000 
less than the January estimate. 

The deficit for the year amounted 
to $4,763,841,642, which included 
$403,240,150 for statutory debt re- 
tirement. 

Deducting this amount leaves a 
net deficit of $4,360,601,492. The es- 
timated net deficit as shown in the 
budget of last January was $2,682,- 
482,392. 

Had it not been for the invalida- 
tion of processing taxes and the 


summation revises the budget for | 


passage of the Adjusted Compensa- | 


tion Payment Act, the net deficit 
would have been less than the Jan- 
uary estimate by more than $400,- 
000,000. 

The public debt increased during 
the year $5,077,650,869, but in that 
time the balance of cash in the gen- 


| eral fund of the Treasury likewise 


changes affecting the estimates of | 


showed an increase of $840,164,664. 
FORECAST FOR 1937 


Total receipts in the fiscal year | 


1937 are now estimated at $5,665,- 
839,000, a net increase of $12,000,- 
000 over amount of the 1937 budget 
estimate. 

The estimated increases in gen- 


| eral revenue more than offset the 
| revenue losses, due in part to the in- 


validation of the special taxes levied 
under the provisions of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment and Bituminous 
Coal Conservation Acts, and in part 
to the method finally adopted for 


| 
| collecting taxes under the Social 
The second was the passage by | 


Security Act, which will defer to the 
fiscal year 1938 the collection of a 
portion of these taxes. 

The losses from these causes 
amount to $668,000,000, which are 
slightly more than offset by the fol- 
lowing estimated increases in rev- 
enue; $410,000,000 (including $82,- 
000,000 from the windfall taxes), re- 
sulting from the Revenue Act of 
1936; $33,000,000 from delayed collec- 
tions of taxes on carriers and their 
employes, and $237,000,000 constitut- 
ing an upward revision of revenue 
estimates due chiefly to improve- 
ment in business conditions. 


ESTIMATE OF EXPENDITURES 

The expenditure requirements for 
the fiscal year 1937 are now esti- 
mated at $7,762,835,300, which in- 
cludes $560,000,000 to complete the 
payments of adjusted compensation 
to veterans and $580,000,000 for stat- 
utory debt retirement. 

Some of the principal items in- 
cluded in the expenditure require- 
ments are as follows: 

The Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration will require $585,000,- 
000 and the Civilian Conservation 
Corps $300,000,000. 

The requirements of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration 
will be greater for 1937 than for 
1936 due to the interruption of that 
program in the past year by the 
Supreme Court decision and the 
consequent postponement of ex- 
penditures for the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps for 1937 will be less 
than those for 1936 due to the re- 


| duction made in the number of en- 
| rollees as compared with the num- 


ber for 1936. 


SOCIAL SECURITY NEEDS 
The operations of the Social Se- 
curity Board and the establishment 
of the old age reserve account will 
require an additional $405,000,000. 
The board commenced operations 
late in the fiscal year 1936 and its 





io — 
| expenditures, therefore, were not 
large during that year. The old 
age reserve account will require 


an initial contribution in 
$265,000,000. 

For interest on the public debt 
$825,000,000 will be required. In 
view of the general improvement 
in business conditions, it is esti- 
| mated that there will be required a 
| net amount of $1,835,000,000 for re- 
covery and relief, an amount ma- 
terially less than that for the fiscal 
year 1936. 

The estimated expenditures for 
| the other eStablishments are $448,- 
986,000 greater than the expendi- 
tures for 1936, due principally to 
the development of the regular an- 
nual public works program and to 
increased expenditures for national 
defense. 


THE DEFICIT FOR 1937 
| The estimated deficit for 1937 is 

$2,096,996,300, which includes $580,- 
000,000 for statutory debt retire- 
ment and $560,000,000 for further 
payments under the adjusted com- 
pensation payment act. 

Deducting the amount of the stat- 
utory debt retirement leaves a net 
deficit of $1,516,996,300. 

This does not mean that there will 
be an increase in the public debt of 
| this amount for the reason that it is 
contemplated during the year to re- 
duce the working balance of the 
general fund by approximately $1,- 
100,000. 

The following statements show the 
contemplated changes during the 
year in the working balance of the 
general fund and in the gross public 
debt: 


1937 of 








General Fund 
Working bal. June 30, 1936.$2,225,112,350 
Receipts from taxes and 
miscellaneous sources ... 5,665,839,000 
Net receipts from sale of 
new public debt obliga- 
tions . 


750,000,000 


Funds available fiscal 


DORE BEF oecsscsecss $8,640,951,350 
Expenditures . ...ssscesees $7,762,835,300 
Less: 


Statutory debt retirements.$ 580,000,000 
Veteerans’ bonds to be issued 560,000,000 


Cash required to meet 

ordinary expenditures. . . .$6,622,835,300 
Cash required to meet re- 

demption of veterans’ 

EE. duscqseesdcedavates 800,000,000 
Cash required to meet re- 

demption of national 

WOME TOON oc cccscsccces 100,000,000 
Total cash required during 

fiscal year 1937 ......... 


7,522,835 ,300 


Estimated working balance 
June 30, 1937 
Public Debt 
New public debt obliga- 
tions: 


$1,118,116,050 


(a) To be sold to the public $750,000,000 
(b) To be issued to vet- 

OD wkaccndbhaseeecsans 560,000,000 
Total new public debt obli- 

CD cavtvtvcncecccoss $1,310,000,000 


Less redemptions: 


Veterans’ bonds .......... $800,000,000 

National bank notes ...... 100,000,000 

| $900,000,000 

Net increase in debt ...... 410,000,000 
Gross public debt June 30, 

Pe errr cre $33,778,543 494 


Estimated gross public debt 
June 30, 1937 $34,188,543 494 


The following table shows total 
receipts and expenditures for each 
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_ Summary of Budget [Estimates 


ment during the coming months. 
Whether it will be sufficient to per- 
mit such a reduction in work relief 
rolls as will bring them within the 








FOLLOWING is a tabulur presentation of President Roosevelt’s re- . 

. : : . ‘ amount appropriated by Congress 
vised estimates of the Government’s financial prospects in the cur- 2 eettee tet Goes be Gee 
wns year of 1937, compared with figures for the previous two tanh ton deen alien 

| General and Special Accounts. Revised esti- ‘ EFFECT OF THE DROUGHT 
I. RECEIPTS: mate, fiscal Actual, fiscal Actual, fiscal In estimating, moreover, the 
* Seeman Move $31074,601,000 $3,512851,608.15 $3.277,600,027.82| “mount that would be necessary to 

| nterna PVETUC cccccccccccccces ’ A ¢ . y, ? " all, i d 

ae ats Eaten Aaah Patel 402,000,000  386,811.503.69  343.353,033.56| C@7@ for a reduced number of un- 
Miscellaneous revenues ........-. 166,069,000  216,293,413.29  169,002,670.88| employed during the current fiscal 
year, no account could be taken of 
| Total revenues caveceeceeeeeees» 5,642,760,000 4,115.956,615.13 3,790,045,732.26| the serious drought which has af- 
2. Realization upon assets .......... 23,079,000 (1) 10,421 ,469.70 fected large sections of our country 
Total receipts .............+s+-. 5,665,.839,000 4,115,956,615.13 3,800,467,201.96| | To relieve this serious situation in 
Il. EXPENDITURES: the drought areas will require the 
1. Legislative and executive...... 24,100,000 —-21,941,636.11 —-20,081,420.72| expenditure of substantial amounts 


2. Civil departments and agencies, 








from the emergency relief appro- 























| and the judiciary ........... 991,735,300 717,300,755.69 529,501,937 22! priation, although the total amount 

3. National C—O os 920,000,000 764,439,126.94 533,597,243.04 that will be needed for this ‘pur- 

4, Veterans’ pensions and benefits: ae hi 
Veterans’ Administration ........ 600,000,000  675,982,094.01  605,573,274.31 POS€ Cannot ve determined at this 
Adjusted Compensation Payment 560,000,000 1,673.492,531.72 .............. time. 

| 5. Agricultural Adjustment Adm.... 585,000,000 542,605,751.95 743,027,311.27 | Another survey of the unemploy- 

6. Civilian Conservation Corps...... 300,000,000 486,281,193.58 435,508,643.05 | ment problem and the amount re- 

J. BOONE BOCUT oc cccccccseccceses 405,000,000 DP «.vibateeeeens ete : 

8. Debt charges: quired for drought relief will be 
NOONE a usnsehseaceeeddebenests 825,000,000 749,396,801.68  820,926,353.45| Made early in the coming calendar 
Retirements 580,000,000 403,240,150.00 573,558,250.00 | year, and, if additional appropria- 

| RRR GRRE 47,000,000  44,185,625.78  45,247,679.31| tions for these purposes are found 

10. Recovery and relief ...........0-. 1,835,000,000 2,776,796,468.51 3,068,803,053.20 | necessary, th P P ~ nded 

| 11. Supplemental items (for above | y, : e€ amounts expe 
groups 1 to 7 inclusive) ...... 7 ae cee acccdeeti: tien therefore will, of course, increase 
| _- the estimated expenditures shown 
Total expenditures ...... seeeese 7,762,835,300 8,879,798,257.61 7,375,825,165.57 | in this summation. It is confidently 
GRE MUEPOMEE & $8. bb65c0ss000veaewicens 2,096,996,300 4,763,841,642.48 3,575,357,963.61| expected that any such requests for 
IV. MEANS OF FINANCING DEFICIT: additional funds will amount to less 
1. Decrease in work’g balance (2)... 1,006,996,300 .......ssssees 1,262,632,853.56 | than $500,000,000. 
2. Borrow’gs (Support’g Sched. No. 3): | —— 
(a) Replacing statutory debt re- | 
retirements . .....scscccccees 580,000,000 403,240,150.00 —573,558,250.00 | 


Total means of financing .... 


| 
| (b) Increasing public debt (2).... 
} Included in miscellaneous receipts. 


(2) 


lic debt of this amount. 


510,000,000 4,360,601,492.48 1,739,166,860.05 | 





2,096,996,300 4,763,841 ,642.48 


There will be a further reduction in the general fund balance of $100,000,000 
for the purpose of retiring Natonal bank notes, thus effecting a reduction in the pub- | 


Money goes farther 
when it’s budgeted. Send 
for your copy of the John 
Hancock Home Budget 


3,575,357,963.61 











and revised estimates for 1937. It 
will be noted that there is a sub- 
stantial reduction in the deficit (ex- 
cluding debt retirement and vet- 
erans’ bonds) for each of the years 
following the peak of 1934. 


(In millions of dollars.) Est. 

1934 1935 1936. 1937. 

Receipts ......... $3,116 $3,800 $4,116 $5,666 

Expenditures .... 7,105 7,375 8,880 7,763 

| Gross deficit .... 3,989 3,575 4,764 2,097 

| Deduct— 

Debt retirement 360 573 403 580 

Veterans’ bonds .....  ..... 1,674 560 
Deficit (excluding 
debt retirement 
and veterans’ 

CORES cesccvcee BY 629 3,002 2,687 957 


PROBLEM OF UNEMPLOYMENT 

In my message to Congress on 
March 18, 1936, requesting an ap- 
propriation of $1,500,000,000 for re- 
lief of unemployment, I stated that 
that request, together with those 
previously submitted to the Con- 
gress to provide for the Civilian 
Conservation Corps and certain pub- 
lic works would, if acted upon fa- 
vorably by the Congress, give se- 
curity during the next fiscal year 
to those most in need, on condition, 
however, that private employers 
hire many of those now on relief 
rolls. 

I further stated that should in- 
| dustry cooperatively achieve the goal 
of reemployment, the appropriation 
| of $1,500,000,000, together with the 





of the fiscal years 1934, 1935, 1936 | 
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unexpended balances of previous ap- 
propriations, would suffice to carry 
the Federal works program through 
the fiscal year 1937, and that only 
if industry failed to reduce sub- ' 
stantially the number of those now 
out of work would another appropri- 
ation and further plans and policies 
be necessary. 





JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me a John Hancock Home 
Budget Sheet. 


N DEERE Pe ena ere Pe 
The unemployed are continuing to al eh ts OD 
be absorbed in industry, and I be- sil amamanastohtghe sp Yan Hi 
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lieve that there will be a further 








substantial increase of such employ- | 




















The Comptroller of the State of New York 
will sell at his office at Albany, New York, 
Wednesday, September 9, 1936 
at 1 o'clock p. m., (daylight saving time) 


$ 55,000,000.00 
Emergency Unemployment: Relief 


Serial Bonds of the 


State of New York 


Dated September 10, 1936 and maturing as follows: 
$5,500,000.00—Annually September 10, 1937 to 1946 inclusive 
Exempt from all Federal and New York State Income Taxes 

’ The Comptroller reserves the right to reject any or all bids which are not in his 
»pinion advantageous to the interest of the te. 
Circulars descriptive of these bonds will be mailed upon application to 
MORRIS S. TREMAINE, State Comptroller, Albany, N. Y, 
Dated August 27, 1936. 


























September 2, 1936. 











This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


NEW ISSUE 


First and Refunding Mortgage Bonds 


To be dated September 1, 1936 


Price 102°%4% and accrued interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the undersigned: 


Bancamerica-Blair Corporation 
W. C. Langley & Co. 

Blyth & Co., Inc. 

Granbery, Safford & Co. 

F. S. Moseley & Co. 

Almstedt Brothers 


$28,000,000 


(a Kentucky corporation) 


342% Series due 1966 








LouISVILLE GAS AND ELEcTRIC COMPANY 


To be due September 1, 1966 


H. M. Byllesby and Company 


4. G Allyn and Company 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
Harris, Hall & Company 


(Incerperated) 


Central Republic Company 


Henning Chambers & Co. 





Schroder Rockefeller & Co. 
Incerperated 

The First Boston Corporation 

Emanuel & Co. 

E. H. Rollins & Sons 


J. J. B. Hilliard & Son 
W. L. Lyons & Company 
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tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Vol. 4. September 7, 1936. No. 36 


© 
“In proportion as the structure of. a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- Wi EC. 


“|! wholly disapprove of what you say but will 


defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 











(In the absence of David Lawrence this week, we present for the 
perusal of our readers an interesting address recently delivered) 





philosophy of progressives, Can it be true that a 

faith which for many decades exercised such com- 

mand over the thoughts of man and which displayed 
such survival and adaptive power is now outworn and 
obsolete? Or is it rather that the meaning of that faith 
is not understood by recent college generations who have 
heard most about it from its enemies; and may it not be 
true that a better knowledge of what liberalism stands for 
will lead to a renewed respect for it? 

For reasons, both intellectual and anti-intellectual, 
large numbers of people throughout the world have re- 
pudiated liberalism as outmoded and sterile. What is 
needed, they contend, is something more virile, more posi- 
tive, more self-assured. There is much injustice in the 
world and many heads to be broken. Let us hasten to our 
appointed tasks which older generations were too com- 
placent to recognize or too timid to perform. 

Now the tendency of age is to writhe under the flagel- 
lation of youth and to lose its temper when youth sets 
forth to debunk its cherished traditions. Such, however, 
is not the course of wisdom. Whatever may be said about 
boys in college, and some older men are saying a great 
deal, they are trying to think things through on a basis of 
their own investigations, to an extent unknown to their 
fathers. For this purpose was our great national system 
of education established. That it appears to be enjoying 
a measure of success is hardly cause for alarm. 


STRE SSING THE Nevertheless the growing body 


of opinion which frankly rejects 
VALUES OF THE the liberal approach to current 
HUMAN SPIRIT problems, is a challenge to com- 

placency and a command to re- 
examine the foundation of the liberal faith and its validity 
as a social religion. 

Liberalism is a term used vaguely by thousands who 
little understand what it signifies. Let us first define it, 
then describe its past accomplishments and future possi- 
bilities, and finally place in contrast to it its most ardent 
philosophical competitor. 

In the first place liberalism, as I am using the term, 
does not refer to the platform of any political party by 
whatever name it may be called. It is a faith regarding 
the individual and society which has influenced all politi- 
cal parties from time to time in greater or less degree. 
It is more fundamental than party politics. 

Neither does it refer to any specific school of theology. 
It is a way of life, a habit of mind. In essence it is “the 
disposition of the man who looks upon each of his fellows 
as of-equal worth with himself.” It emphasizes the value 
of the human spirit. 

Let us admit at the start that liberalism offers no cut 
and dried cure-alls for human ills. Believing that society 
is composed of living persons and not automata, it makes 
no pretensions to cocksure revolutionary programs. If 
this be weakness make the most of it. To me it is obvious 
common sense. 

Liberalism stands for the emancipation of persons and 
groups from external conditions which hamper and de- 
grade. It insists that difficult questions are settled better 
by discussion than by force. Let those who would con- 
demn it to obsolescence remember that it is only in those 
countries where liberalism still prevails that a man may 
with safety assert his own opinions, and there he may do 
so even if such opinions advocate the destruction of the 
very environment which permits him to express his views. 


LIBERALISM’S I have intimated that the ene- 


mies of liberalism dismiss it as a 


CONSTRUCTIVE negative doctrine and insist that 
ACHIEVEMENTS something more positive is re- 

quired. It is true that in its in- 
fancy liberalism had much in common with laissez faire, 
but it is incorrect to bracket the two today. 

In the eighteenth century the world was ruled by laws 
and customs which favored the few and hindered by arti- 
ficial restrictions the freedom and opportunities of the 
many. The first duty of reform was, therefore, to destroy 
the regimentation of the society of the day. For one 
hundred years it worked to abolish arbitrary government 
in favor of popular government and universal suffrage. 

It rebelled against inherited class privileges which ex- ’ 


[: MY day in college, liberalism was the dominant 
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cluded large elements of the population from opportuni- 4 nition in the lives of men and nations. It has colored 
ties for an education and a career. all western thought, but like Christianity its sway over 
It struck at corporate monopolies, legalized and sus- human conduct has ever been partial and intermittent. 
tained by the state, which suppressed the free enterprise | But its victories, measured in a progressive diffusion of 
of the average man. well-being throughout the years, have been sufficient to 
It struggled successfully against ecclesiastical and po- suggest that, although as a guide to public policy it is 
litical domination of opinion. the least pretentious, it is the most promising. 
It established the right of labor to organize in its own : 
behalf and the right of newspapers to criticize the gov- PHILOSOPHIES aha fact ayer ye 
proce THAT MENACE a oe iberalism po 
It promoted the equality of the sexes and denied that P gee me Rasta — 
caste systems were a proper pattern for society. These DEMOCRACY — _— 
. ap sive phrase is the label usually ap- 
on oe accomplishments. Although negative in the plied to the philosophy of Karl Marx which, either in its 
sense that they were directed at the removal of excres- crude shape or in the form of numerous modified deriva- 
eS goa aggregate a magnificent total tions, claims to have discovered objective forces which op- 
7 — . erate blindly upon the lives of men, which can be expressed 
In view of the withering hand which government oe in scientific terms and which dictate how the spirit of man 
held upon the ambitions of the common man, it was but will express itself, if indeed man has a spirit. 
natural that the socially-conscious liberal of the time Ridinn cimeietn elalin ts tn Geib tiles 
should have sought to reduce the functions of government M ee a Rn k oft b th 
and should have exaggerated the opportunity for the free settaled ange eels flees coed bay ce apa sameien = 
4 “ dictatorship of the proletariat, but it is often not realized 
play of natural capacities which would flow from a reduc- het than & ‘ ap sbeeatrenarages 1 
tion of governmental interference in the lives of people. eben -hetheeaualeyr vedic tga Breage 
tariat as dictatorship over the proletariat. They believe 
COLLECTIVISM Yet early liberalism is not to that free and democratic government is at best a distant 
be despised on this account. So- possibility. They assert the necessity and right of author- 
ALIEN TO OUR cial advance required that artifi- itarian rule by the small intelligent minority who, regard- 
SOCIAL GROWTH“#! hindrances be removed. If less of the consent of the governed, must guide the in- 
the negative side of liberalism competent majority. By a bold plunge into obscure 
was dominant in its youthful stages, destructive work was mysteries which I cannot comprehend, they promise that 
needed to prepare the way for more affirmative action later. the use of power by the small leader class will not be dis- 
With the arrival of the industrial revolution new forms tontes by opens wren elliver arson group, Coy a- 
of human bondage appeared which earlier liberals had clare, wet ae guided by a beoed ectrmiatic segare for ornnen, 
not anticipated. The suffering produced by the new and until in the unpredictable future all class considerations 
crude factory system, the virtual enslavement of laborers, dissolve and the need for coercive rule disappears because 
the exploitation of women and children, the squalor and be igh nme ge changer. . : 
disease which characterized the transition from a domes- ' The similarity of this Gocteine to the pretensions of fas- 
tic to an industrial economy, spelled oppression of indi- cam % ohvtene. . , , ‘ 
viduals as truly as had the earlier forms of selfish power oe oo wri aero ereqpenatine ates will be 
against which the liberals first inveighed. exercised in the public interest is merely an improbable 
The time had come for liberalism to transfer its atten- Sonera which all ii, aan denies. When self-selected 
tion from the removal of discriminatory governmental re- wartagrws ao matter Hew besagoiete they think themselves 
strictions to positive measures to establish social condi- to Se, clam the ated «i ane mapas pee amare wd 
tions in which the citizen would not again be estopped peer of their superior ses. ated hei the eed * bene 
from developing his innate opportunities. motives, then as Montesquieu pointed out “virtue itself 
Liberals therefore have not feared to use the affirmative nath need of limitations.” For as Santayana has untd, . 
power of the state, as the chief instrument of social regu- aeeh eummcnnnt tp destroy selfishness may, by turning vir- 
lation, to prevent the concentration and abuse of private tus into fanatictem, be worse than selfishness. 
powers which tend to accumulate in any society. Conse- MORAL MEANS _ Liberalism rejects dialectical 
quently the past two generations have seen a great expan- materialism as a philosophy and 
sion of the scope of government. TO ATTAIN TO scorns its practical program of 
Many undertakings once considered the private busi- MORAL GOALS revolution, terror and dictator- 
ness of the individual are now regulated in considerable ship. The liberal denies that a 
detail. The interests of workers are safeguarded by hun- method, in itself reprehensible and inconsistent with the 
dreds of statutes and administrative orders. Public edu- goal to be attained, can ever accomplish a morally accept- 
cation consumes what once would have been the wealth able purpose. Immoral means do not give beneficent re- 
of an empire. In a hundred directions the service activi- sults. Self-corrosion sets in and nullifies the attempt. 
tives of government seek to hold out a helping hand. History is too rich in disastrous examples of attempts 
While these operations of government have frequently by zealous and even altruistic people to exercise peculiar 
been called socialistic, the dominant spirit behind them and absolute power over others to convince me that pos- 
has never been socialistic in any accurate sense. The session of irresponsible power can remain beneficent, no 
genius of America and of Western Europe has not been matter how high-sounding and sincere are the allegations 
collectivistic. of those vested with such power. 
The part of wisdom is to understand that man’s ulti- 
PLACE OF THE I am not arguing that these mate destiny is personal and spiritual and to ignore 
newer activities of government any pseudo-scientific explanation which rests upon the 
INDIVIDUAL IN _ have always been wise, efficient, analogy of natural forces with which true science deals. 
MODERN STATE or even honest. What I am ar- The liberal believes that “history is a spiritual achieve- 
guing for is a point of view, a ment, not merely the reflected image of an economic order. 
social philosophy which endorses every measure which The despairing cynic so common today is characterized 
will free individuals from social and economic handicaps, by a loss of faith in himself, in his own immortal soul, and 
but which tests every proposal by its probable effect upon in the self’s relation to others and to the divine. It is not 
individuals and not by some romantic conception of the strange, therefore, that he should seek to shift responsibil- 
nation or of society. ity to others and to find hope and comfort in materialistic 
As liberalism differs from the autocratic, anti-social forces which he chooses to believe can be reduced to scien- 
state against which it reacted one hundred and fifty years tific laws. 
ago, so it must differ from any form of social organization Fascism and communism are examples of such loss of 
which replaces individual responsibity by a state respon- faith and flights to other sources of emotional strength, 
sibility into which the individual is to be absorbed. for something to believe in and fight for. But such loyal- 
While the humility of liberalism renders a man cau- ties have no lasting qualities. 
tious in interfering in the development of others, its hu- How pathetic and unhappy the man, who distrustful of 
man sympathies nevertheless lead to active, positive steps himself and despairing of spiritual self-realization, seeks 
to remove barriers to the development of personality. solace in the shadow of material forces and temporal dic- 
Like Christianity it has always had to struggle for reeog- y tators! And how rude will be his awakening! 
Postage to Foreign Countries Extra. Address The United States News, 2201 M Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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